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SONG—BY 8S. LOVER. class of most helpless and most afflicted beings, whom the loss of reason had 


reduced to the condition of idiotic imbecility or indiscriminating madness, 
It seems to have at last struck science, that in the deepest obscuration of 
godlike faculty in man, there is still a gleam of light—there is a spark among 
That none may hear or see : the ashes, which, by care end skill, may be fanned into the natural and regulat- 
But grief, though silent, tells its tale— | ed illumination of soul, and the rational be reclaimed from the irrational, and 
They mark my cheek and see 'tis pale ; | the wretched be restored to society, and uselulness, and peace. 
But the cheek may fade, and the heart ne'er fail : || When our Gazette was young—we feel a pleasure in recalling it to memory 
I will still be true to thee ! —it was the first public journa! in England to direct attention to the course of 
_ remedial and alleviating lunatic treatment adopted at Aversa in Italy, wheve, 


Gnef is mine since thou art gone, 
‘Thou, my love, my secret one ; 
I hide my thoughts and weep alone, 


Ob! give me wings, sweet bird of air, | a beautiful country-residence, out-of-door pastimes, and indoor recreations, 

Soaring aloft in tire bright clouds there ; | and music, were allowed tothe inmates who were possessed of sufficient re- 

There is hope in heaven—on the earth is despaur— ‘venues to meet the expense of ils retreet. It next gave an account of the 

Y Oh! that a bird I were! ; experiment established at Massachusetts upon similar bases ; and since then 

Tis then I would seek my place of rest, has noticed such excellently conducted asylums as that near York, that near 

I'd fly unto my loved one’s breast, Perth, and others, where endeavours have been made to substitute soothing 
And in his heart 1 would make my nest, and judicious trust and confidence for violence and restraint. 

And dwell for ever there But 1t was reserved forthe noble public institution to which these remarks 

‘ 

, —— varticularly refer to begin an entire revolution in the management of the in- 

LOVING AND FORGIVING, ey applicable to all the varieties of the pitiable desease To Mr. Peter Lav- 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. rie, one of the governors, do we owe the originating of this wonderful change 

Oh, loving and torgiving— (for already has it wrought wonders, and promises many more), which, as we 

Ye angel-words of earth, have seen by newspaper statements, had, like all great improvements, to en- 

Years were not worth the living counter the doubts and surmount the opposition of individuels who teok a@ priort 

If ye too had not birth ! | different views of the probable conseqnences. These objectors, it is delight- 

Oh, loving and forbearmg— 'fulto be assured, have no sooner been convinced of the practical working for 


How sweet your mission here ; ||good, than they have become the warmest advocates for proceeding to * reform 


The grief that ye are sharing j1t altogether."" But the innovation was no doubt startling, and required to be 
Hath blessings in its tear. ||seen actually in operation to overcome scruples as to its results Dr. Webster 

Oh, stern and unforgiving— | Was not, however, among the sceptics, and cordially seconded Lavrie’s efforts, 
Ye evil words ot life, | which were further fortunate in baying in the present matron, Mrs. Hunter, a 

That mock the means of living person singularly well qualined by temper, firmness, mild manners, and discre- 
With never-ending strife. jon, to carry into effect what was so ably planned. ~ 

Ob, harsh and unrepenting— Bethiem con ains patients of every deseription. On the day of our visit 
How would ye meet the grave, | there were three hundred and sixty within its walls, of whom about ninety were 

If Heaven, as unrelenting, convicts, sent thither frou thei prisons by government. The others were of 
Forbore not nur forgave ! all classes and stations, nearly equal of both sexes, and suffering under every 

modificauion of the fnghtful malady, from utter prostration to 
** Moody madness laughing wild 
j Amid severest woe.” 


> 
But except one man in a padded dress, like a carter’s frock, within which the 
, Mischievous hands were contined to his sides, there wasno constraint visible. 
The long, clean, spacious, and well-ventilated galleries were traversed by the 
| melancholy and the disturbed, without confusion or annoyance. The airy rooms 
| divested of ail matters which could be turned to injury (more or less, agreeably 
to the state of the inhabitant), were open, and occumed according to the dispo- 
sition of the pauent. There was less noise than in a like number of sane _per- 
TREATMENT OF INSANITY. ) sons ; and ail this tranquilluy was preserved by supervision of a few keepers, 
From the Literary Gazette. sensibly instructed as to the line of conduct they have to pursue, and held to 
General Report of the Royal Hospitals of Brideweil and Bethlem, and of the} en eS aod humane periormance of their duties by simple yet ingenious 
House of Occupations, for the Year ending 3ist December, 1843. Printed!/and certain checks, which register their acts by a mechanical process 

for the uso of the Governors. 8 vo, pp. 33. So far, nothing could be more salistactory ; but much more remained to be 
Phe progressive changes ot mankind jn general mark progressive improve- 

ments ; though history sometimes extubits sad relapses. Agaimst these the pr LA 
invention of printing is the greatest safeguard ; and seems now inpossible ly 
that ages of imvellectual light should be tollowed by penods of darkness, oF any shop or bazaar in 


‘ London. It was impossible to fancy there was aught of insanity at that cheer- 
that the human mind once informed should again sink into ignorance and barba 'ful board.* Farther on we found a superior class, some engaged in ing 


risin. ‘ _ | graceful drawings, others making pretty designs, others cutting out curious - 
And among the leading principles gradually developed, and besa terns on cards, reading the around a 
trust to be steadily maintained without retrogression, there is none more —_ the table, others playing with taste and execution on the piano-forte, and othere 
than that ingrafted on the growing sense of what man deserves at ones _ ol |with a bagatelle-voard tor relaxation and amusement. In conversing with them, 
his fellow-man. Life has come to be considered o1 more a t ral to) there was not one word wich could be constructed into a syinptom of crazi- 
be thrown away on every brawl, to be sacriticed _ ae — _ nee, to be ai iness ; and one young und respectable-looking person, especially, deseribed the 
the capricious beck of every tyrant, to be wasted and pee _— ~ sod *rY | different treatment upon her in the most clear and affecting manner. Quietude 
tntle, or for very sport, as the humours ot “lend comparative happiness were, she said, the result of employment or occupa- 
the unsocial scale. ‘The disposition for er has been cur _ — aggre Ssi0h on ; for the mind was not left to dwell on its erroneous impressions and prey 
1s ne longer renowned as an outburst of valour. Steeple-c basing is, pe = upon itself till they beeame intolerable. She dreaded the hour also when she 
the last most notorious remnant ot the recklessness a older —_ ; an rs might be exposed to excitement. We never heard more convincing, nor any 
happily rare instances of duelling, the chief mdication that somow = their! thing like half so touching, argument from mad doctor, lawyer, or divine. 
former ungoverned spirit continues linger m the of Throughout all the wards, but more in this department, the recognition of the 
morality ; jor it is now universally acknowledged, if ast yet comp _ y pare ‘matron with smiles of welcome, or with little complaints, as to a friend who 
into action, that of the two ways of treating our fellow-creatures, u © gent eet) eadily pacified them by promising redress, were not among the least agreeable 

is the justest and the best. Coercion, lear, and punishment, have, at least in Seatumnatthin deieniedionstems, 
theory, had their sweep ; and the tnal is creeping on how far we may saleiy Our steps were next directed to the male side, where still greater improve- 
seplane chess meuts were eflecting and effected. Here an area of eleven handsome work- 
P pl Asin the crimunal lawe of shops are built, for the exercise of all kinds of handicraft. The shoemaker, 
ceased to be applied, the system, and carpenter, painter, d&c. and even the blacksmith, with his forge and dangerous 
mercy, are being int ced, of the horrors — have hutherto prevail. tous, are trusted ; and with the trust, it is proved, that mght conduct is the 
2 3 — portion of it with more gratifying results than in the treatment) | oncomitant. With, perhaps, a little voy (reclaimed from sin and shame by the 
ol insanity. : House of Occupations), more as a messenger (han @ watch or supermtendent, 
‘These reflections are induced by the report before us, and by an the axe were as salely and innocenidy ordin- 
of the great civic charity, Bethlem Hospital, in order to eco with our own com- ary shops ; aud ihe men were pervectly sensible of their situation, and the evil 
ension, the state of the case as described im this truly “ most valuable at that must fall upon them if they abused the privileges which they felt to be so 
interesting”’ document. ‘To us it appears that its importance cannot be over- \kindly bestowed. They were laborious and gratetui—physically and mentally 

rated. It is the commencement of a new era of infinite consolation to humanity. . ews 
‘To it we look confidently for the extinction of bolts and bars, and whips and | * Straw-platting, bonnet-making, shirt-making, yy fancy-work, have 


‘chains, and all the appalling savageness perpetgated upon the wo been all added’ty the previous occupaiions, and with the beat 


Oh, loving and forgiving— 
Sweet sisters of the soul, | 
In whose celestial living 
The passions find control : 
Sull breathe your influence o'er us 
Whene’er by passion crost, 
And, angel-like, restore us 
The paradise we lost. 
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restored, and the vista open to complete ultimate recevery. And within that 


wing of the hospital itself, we were conducted over a capital library, where per-|| 


fect freedom is allowed, a large anteroom with billard-tables and other amuse- 
ments, baths, and, in short, every comfort which prudence could suggest for 
the efficient carrying out of thenew organisation. And not only in the pre- 
sence of things to soothe and soften, but in the absence and concealment of 
things to irritate, sadden, or revolt, is the humanityamd judgment of the mana- 

rs apparent. A range of apartments appropriated to the irreclaimably filthy 
is, with the morning, as clean and sweet as the rest of the hospital. When 
mo:tality occurs, which is rare, the disposal of the corpse in a dead-house re- 
moved from sight, and the unseen funcral thence, are but other proofs of tlfe anx- 
iety to save the patients from aught that 1s calculated to affect their health 
The chapel for religious worship is about to be much enlarged, and fitted up) 
in every way as for a sane congregation. This will cost several thousand pounds, 
but, in truth, amendments are going on in every quarter, and to so great an 
extent, that it would require more space than we can afford merely to in- 
dicate all that called for our approbation and admiration in this visit to Beth- 
lem ! 

Turn we for a minute to the well-written Report. The committee stat 
“ that the number of admission of patients has this year been 109 males and 
175 females, making a total of 284, and being 40 less than in the preceding 
year, but exceeding the number admitted in 1841. It is a matter of sincere cou 

tulation that the number of cures has been considerably greater during the 

ast year than in 1842, being 56 males and 103 females, making atutal of 159 
or 56 per cent upon the admisions, while a similar calculation jor 1842 shews 
only 51-31 percent. ‘Ihe health of the patients has been generally very good 
And it goes on :—** The advantages of providing employment for the insane 
are now so generally, indeed universally, admitted, and the beneticial effects o! 
it upon the patients so evident, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon its import- 
ance.’’—** It is intended to carry on simple handicrait trades, under the super- 
intendence of attendants who possess a knowledge of the respective trades 
Experience has already shewn the beneticial effects of employment ; and it ts 
confidently anticipated that the greatest benefits may be derived trom a judi 
cious extension of the system. It is not to be expected that the labours of the 
patients will ever be a source of profit, or even of remuneration, ina pecuniary 
point of view, although, under the judicious superintendence of Mr. Nicholls,* 
a considerable amount of labour has been periormed by the patients in white 
washing and painting, by which a very considerable outlay has been saved both 
ai the Hospital and at the House of Occupations. Employment is given as ai 
auxiliary to the other curative means of the hospital, as a means of promoting 
order amongst the patients, of withdrawing their attention from their own dis- 
tempered ideas, and of alleviating the monotony of their confinement. ‘The 
only argument used against granting employment is, that great msk is incurred 
from allowing patients the use of dangerous instruments necessary in the manu 
facture of the articles on which they are employed. This argument would gx 
to the prohibition of all employment whatever, and the deprivation of every 
artiele by which injury could be inflicted by the patients, euler upon each othe; 
or their attendants. But when it has been found that patients inay be safely 
trusted in the gardens with hoes and spades, in the carpenter s shop with all the 
implements of that trade, with the sledge-hammers and rods of iron in the forge, 
with the brooms for sweeping the wards, and that no accident of the most u 
fling character has occurred, but that, on the contrary, the habits of the patients 
have been most materially benetited by their gradual restoration to their ord 
nary occupation, and by attracting their a:tention to new methods of employ 
ment,—it may be fairly inferred that the several trades which it .s proposed \ 
establish may be carried on, under proper superintendence, not ouly without i 
creased danger, but still more extended advantages. Once fairly organised, 
the system will require nothing but attention to maintain it in eflective order 
Patients will gladly avail themselves of the workshops as an amusement, and 
willinsensibly adopt the orderly and quiet habits maimtamed there; and it ts 
confidently anticipated that, in the course of the spring, an industrious an 
cheerful colony of artisans will fill these buildings, instead of pacing the gal 
leries in listless idleness and melancholy silence.” 

In short, the plan is already tested, and the conclusion in its entire favour in- 
evitable. Recommending this Report to general attention, for the invaluable 
information it conveys on the distressing subject of insanity, we would tain fol- 
low it up by a — which we cannot but think eminently deserving ot 
public regard. ‘e could wish that the experienced governors and directors 
of Bethlem wouid take the initiative init, and employ their influence in bring- 
ing it to maturity. We allude tothe establishment in Londonof a i 


SELF-SUPPORTING LUNATIC ASYLUM, 

on a plan resembling thai of Charenton in Paris Enther by the rentig or the 
building of a proper residence, the first outlay would be readily supplied on an 
appeal to the benevolence of the country ; and for the rest, as the name in- 
plies, the asylum would support itself. It is not for us to dilate on the crush- 
mng barbarities and miseries !nflicted on the sufferers in too many private mad- 
houses ; we only say that it is tempting human nature too much wien the re- 
covery of a patient must be the loss of an income. By a parliamentary paper 
about five yearsago, it appeared that there were then no fewer than 433 chan- 
cery patients alone in private asylums, and the sum allowed for their mainte- 
nance amounted to no less than £169,388, an average of £391 per annum for 
each. We do not wrong any individual, be he physician, landlord, or keeper, 
when we express an opinion that (as in the temptation to legal oppres- 
sions, upon which we animadverted last week) it is impossile to ex 
pect the utmost solicitude for cure, by which the first will cease to receive 
the rich perivdical fees or salary which sustain him in his social position,—the 
second, having an empty house instead of a well-paying tenant,—and the last, 
surrender an employment by which he lives a lazy lie, with all his wants pro 
vided for We repeat, it is tuo much, generally, to look for so much sacrifices, 
when the opposite course seems to imply no greater injury than keeping a pour 
lunatic within the bounds of irrationality. We say notuing of the possible de 
sire of relations to keep those contined who have once needed that restraint 
‘The dread of reiapse, the dislike to having madness known in families, and 
other causes, some of them justifiable, and other most vicious,—may concur to 
this end. But from a Self-supporting Asylum, such as we have hinted at, all 
suspicions vanish. It would be the interest of the resident physicians, of the par 
ties engaged in every trust, as of the invalid, that a speedy and etlectual cure 
should be accomplished. |t would redound to the honour of the Institution an: 
all concerned in it. 1: would possess advantages much beyond solitary manage- 
ment, and its profits would be devoted to general purposes, not individual emo 
lument. In short, it would be a mighty blessing ; aud earnestly do we hope 
to see it underteken by those who are cumpetent to bring 1t to iruition. 


* The very able and intelligent superintendent of the male division.—Ev. L.. G. 


THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
(Continued.) 

‘* During this period of uncertainty, while his European allies were still du- 
bious as to the manner in which his brother Joseph would be received as King 
of Spain, Napoleon was in a state of constant terror and alarm with regard to 
the prisoners of Valengay ; he could not hear of the place, nor of the persons 
who inhabited it, without giving way to transports of rage, and to the utter- 
ance of injurious epithets concerning those whom he had already wronged and 
oppressed. One day the young prince received a billet, couched in the follow- 
ing terms : ‘ Prince Ferdinand, in writing to me, addresses me as his cousin 
Let hen understand that such address ts ridiculous, and Jet him henceforth sim- 
ply call me ‘Sire.’ 

** From this time forward, the existence of the princes seemed to have been 
forgotten ; and all that can be said of them during the five vears that they spent 
at Valengay is, that they existed. The treaty which fixed their departure to 
: 1, Was negociated at Valengay, and they left the place full of unspeakable 


gratitude at the kindness and princely generosity of its owner.” 

Just as I had finished the reading of this tale of wonder, C. entered the 
room. What think you of this strange reci/at said he. history of 


your own country, all wild and furious as it is, cannot offer an example of such 
tudacity as this.’ | was fain humbly to confess our inferiority im these mat- 
ters. ‘* But know you,” said J, “the opimion of Prince Talleyrand with re- 
gard to this affair 7” 

‘** He has been calumniated even in this,” was C.’s reply, * and accused of 
having advised the measure ; whereas his indignation on learning from Napo- 
leon himself the step which had been taken, dictated the boldest and most 
eloquent speech which perhaps ever fell from his lips : * Sure,’ said he, warmly, 
‘a young man of family (um enfant de famille), may gamble away his last far- 
thing—the heritage of his ancestors—the dower of his mother—the portion of 
his sisters—and yet be courted and admired for his wit—be songht for his ta- 
lents or distinction—but let him once be detected in cheating at the game, and 
he is lost—society is for ever shut against him.’ With these words he turned 
ipon his heel, leaving the emperor pale and quivering with rage, and vowing 
vengeance against the bold speaker of the unwholesome truth Such was the 
real opinion of the Prince de Talleyrand concerning this unprineipled transac- 


tion—the expression of the man who has been accused, not only of having been 


the instigator of the whole proceeding, but of having aided in its execution. 


* Et voila comme on ecrit |‘histoire '’ 


It was the hour of noon, and ©. had kindly come to fetch me to the lun- 
cheon-room, where | found the guests all assembled, listening greedily to the 
conversation of the prince, w ho was that morning em verve, and rela iw wilh 
great cood-nature the anecdotes which he bad promised us on the eve yr be 
fore, and whicd the lateness of the hour had prevented n i i ‘ 4 
The tirst claimant to be satistied was, of course, by nght, the youthful duchess, 

» whom he had held out hopes of the history of bis famous visit tothe great 
Cagliostro, and which | will give to the reader 

* it was just at the dawning of the new lights which had arisen on the po- 

litical borizon,”’ began the prince, ** or rather I should say perhaps with ore 
istice, at the first extinguishing of the old beacons which had served to guide 
our ancestor tor ages, that so many new doctrinatres and charlatans of every 
lescription came swarming tn crowds to Paris. ‘Those were indeed most trou- 
blous times. Every brain seemed reeling with palitical vertigo—every heart 
seemed to beat thick and fast, with an ardour hitherto unknown in the annals 


f any country on the face of the globe. With the warm and passionate tem- 
peraments enthusiasm had reached to frenzy, while with the cold and passion- 
ess it smouldered a hidden fire, ready to burst out with lurid flame upon the 
first occasion of excitement. 

** Among the many quacks and impostors who abounded at the time, none 
were more conspicuous than the famous Caghostro. He had arrived from Italy 


inder extraordinary and mysterious circumstances ; his coming had been pre- 


ceded by rumours more strange—more surprising stili, and his or was be- 
sieged at once by all the rich and idle, the marvei-loving portion of the popula- 
tion of Paris. Among the rest, | am ashamed to confess that | was one of the 
nost ardent. I was very young at the time. and had not acquired that dist 

4 all pretension which years alone can give Many months however bad 
elapsed before I could obtain the audience | so much coveted I sands of 


yersons had to pass by right before me, and it was said that immediately on his 
urrival his books were so filled with the names of the highest and mightiest that 
iad he been jus¢, and received them each in turn, the candidates at the hotfom 
f the list would have known their future by experience long before he could 
'y any possible means have foretold it. 

**T myself knew an officer in the Regiment de Flandre, who, being quarter- 
ed at Metz, and not being able to obtain from his cvlonel leave of absence, 
threw up his commussion in order to keep his appomtment with Caghostro on a 
certain day in Paris, so fearful was he of losing the valuable mmformation con- 
cerning the juture which the magician had to give bun. 

* 1 cannot even now forbear a smile when | remember the awe and terror 
with which | entered the presence of the conjuror. [ had not dared to go alone ; 
M. de Boufflers had kindly consented to accoiwpany me ; and yet my embarrass- 
ment was not wholly dissipated even with the prospect of his company ; so fear- 
ful was | of missing the object of my visit, that | had wasted so much time in 
hinking of all the questions which I meant to propound to him, [ had even 
written many of them upon my ca/pin, with the intention of consulting it in case 
ot need 

“It was already dusk when we were admitted intothe awful presence of the 
conjuror ; not quite dark without doors, yet sufficiently so within to necessi- 
tate the aid of tapers. The antechamber was filled with impatient apphi- 
cants, who rallied at us as we passed through the door of the chamber where 
the wizard was holding his incantations. The whole scene was very like those 
introduced m the early Spanish dramas, and inspired one with the most awful 
forebodings as to what was about to follow 

We tound the magician in his study. He was just at the moment engaged 
in dismissing two poor patients, to whom he had given advice gratuitously. 
The one was a poor crippled object, whose distorted form and haggard coun- 
tenance formed a most fitting accessovreto the scene of devilry >; the other was 
an old begging friar, atilicted with the shaking palsy, whose restless troubled 
limbs and hesitating speech made him appear as if under the influence of some 
wizard spell 
| ‘*As soon as we entered, Cagliostro led his guests to a door at the farther 
end of the chamber which was veiled by a thick tapestry, and opening it with- 
out the slightest noise, ushered them through it into the. passage beyond, and 


| then closing it again with the same attention to silence, returned to where we 


|were standing, and, placing his finger on his lips, pomted towards a still and 
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motionless figure seated in one corner of the room, and which, fromthe obscuri- with politeness ‘ You have told your ailments and your griefs—you bear with 
ty that reigned around we had not observed on our entrance. The figure was) you the never-failing cure—now begone.’ ; 
that of a female, covered from head to foot with a veil of black crape, so long) ‘+ With these words he opened the same low door through which had passed 
and ample that it disguised even the form of the fauteuil in which she was, the two visitors to whom we had succeeded, and Boufflers and | passed out, 
seated. ‘obeying, without a word, the gesture of the magician, which pointed towards 
“* Cagliostro bade us take seats at a table covered with green velvet, upon) the passage beyond. 
which were placed divers mysterious looking instruments of torture, sundry “ Such is the history of my first interview withthe great Cagliostro. To 
queer shaped bottles and diabolical volumes, and then standing up before us, you, who behold daily the strange and varied examples of magnetism, my story 
in solemn and biblical language demanded wherefore we had sought aim, and, wil! perhaps appear pale and puerile ; but you must remember that at the time 
what it was that we desired to know. Such was the effect of the sudden ques-| the thing was new, and notwithstanding all that has been discovered since, none 
uoning—the mystery of the interview, the silence and the darkness—that have surpassed him , even to this very hour the secret of Cagliostro has not 
Boufllers, who was to have spoken first, and who had the reputation of being a, been discovered. It is supposed that ventriloquism was much employed by 
rafine du premer ordre, arouc dela Regence, was quite overawed by the whole him in his various tours de force’ Perhaps it was made the agent in my own 
scene, and could find no words to answer the summons. but sat stammering and case, and the figure veiled with black crape may have been a mere puppet set 
hesitating, while I took the opportunity of examining slowly and at leisure the upto delude the credulous. The circumstance which would seem to favour 
wondrous adept. | greatly the suspicion of imposture is, that es Cagliostro never employed twice 
“ Caglostro was then aman inthe very flower of his age, of exceedingly the same agency, the ‘ consultant’ could never come prepared to watch and de- 
prepossessing appearance. His person, although small, was so well and firm- tect the machinery of his experiments ; and in fact, being always taken by sur- 
ly knit that its proportions seemed those of a much larger man. His counten- prise, had no leisure to think of any thing else than the consultation he had 
ance was remarkably keen and penetrating, being formed of a succession of come to hold. Again, how could the adept have known, by natural means, that 
sharp avgular lines which gave him a look of cunning that he would willingly, the Marquise de B r, whom he had not suffered me to name, was young 
have disguised, and with which the solemn tone and mysterious aspect were al- and beauteous—that she possessed eardrops of emerald and topaz, which mix- 
together at variance. His sharp piercing eyes I shall never forget ; they abso-, ture of jewels was peculiar, and that she would wear them on that very night! 
lutely seemed to light up the obscurity of the chamber, and, as they flashed, All these reflections completely bewildered me, as 1 hastened on to the opera, 
from the one to the other of his visitors, they seemed to belong to some wild certain that the marquise would be there, full of curiosity to see if her dress 
bird of prey hesitating between two victims which to devour first. His beard and appearance would correspond with Cagliostro’s description. Boutfiers 
and eyebrows were black and bushy, with here and there a streak of grey amnid, could not help me, nor suggest a single idea to solve the mystery, so absorb- 
their jetty blackness, telling more of the hand of woe than of the passage of ed was he in the memory of the strange scene he had been witnessing— 
ume. He wore a velvet cap upon his head when we entered, which with gentle-. so completely wonderstruck by the silence and mystery of the whole proceed- 
manlike courtesy he dotfed when he addressed us, and then I perceived that the ing. 
summit of his crown was already bald, although his hair curled downward upon, “ We arrived at the opera just as the curtain was about to mse. I shall ne- 
his neck and shoulders in a thick and silky mass. The hand which rested upon, ver > ¥ the performance, so linked is it in memory with that might’s adven- 
the table, and upon which he seemed to be leaning his whole weight as he ture. It was Gluck’s opera of ‘ Alceste.’ Boutilers and myself took our places 
stood in graceful and theatrical attitude awaiting our communication, was, in the parterre immediately below the loge of the marquise, which was empty, 
small and delicate as that of a lady of the court, and shone out upon the dark and remained for some time ; and | can assure you that, when in the midst of 
green velvet as white assnow ; and yet it needed not any very profound know-, one of the most pathetic scenes of the opera. | heard the door of the box open, 
ledge of anatomy to enable the beholder to discern at once that it was the hand, and a valet-de-chambre announce, as was the usage amongst the fashionables 
of a man possessed of most herculean strength and power, so vigorous were of the day, ‘Madame !a Marquise de Br * *,’ we both turned sharply round. 
the firm knit muscles, so well strung the tightened cord-like nerves. I think he She entered muffled up to the chin, and evidently suffering greatly from her old 
observed with some displeasure the curiosity with which I gazed towards it, enemy the migraine, for she held a screen before her eyes to shield them from 
for he withdrew it suddenly, and let it fall by his side. the glare of light, and bent her head upon her hand as soon as she had taken 


“ Boufflers still remaining mute, the conjuror turned to me, and asked me in her seat. . ' , : 
a voice which had already lost much of its solemnity, and partook of something) * * Look ' she fas roses in her hair,’ exclaimed Bouillers, al! aghast. 
like harshness, if I also had come unprepared with a subject of consultation, . ~ It was true enough the roses were there ; and / could see even more, for 
as, if so, we had best depart at once, and leave the field to others whose busi-, ‘€ eardrops ofemerald and topaz caught the light of the girandole in front oi 
ness might be of more importance, and who were waiting with such impatience '€! box, and played before my eyes ina most tautalizing manner. 
without. The question roused all the courage which was left within me, for], Presently the marquise, overcome by the heat, withdrew her cloak and muf- 
began to fetr that the magician might grow wearied, and dismiss us as he, fies, and stood revealed to us in the full light, exactly as she had been describ- 
threatened, and I answered in alow voice that I wished to consult him coa-)ed to us so short atime before. The dress of sea-green Padua silk, looped 
cerning the health of a person who was dear to me (I had already forgotten ail) with roses, seemed completely to choke poor Boufilers, as he stood gazing on 
the questions I had intended to propound, as well! as the calyn which I had so herin mute amazement. So far the wizard had told us truth. Since his day, 
laden with propositions) the same experiment has been repeated, and in thousands of instances has suc- 
** Cagliostro turned, and by a movement so brusque and sudden that it made ceeded. You have all, | doubt not, some /ittle story of the kind to tell, much 
us both start to our feet, drew the fauteil wherein was seated the veiled myste- more striking and interesting than mine, but the sequel of my anecdote, I think 
rious form of the female who had remained all this time silent and motionless, may be unique, so completely did the adventure jump from the sublime to the 
across the floor, and still the figure moved not. The feet resting on a board) ndiculous at a single bound. 
attached to the bottom of the fauteuil, moved with the rest, producing aneffec:,, “ At the conclusion of the piece we both repaired to the box of the Marquise 
indescribable. At the present day, when the mysteries of mesmerism have) de Br* *. She was suffermg greatly trom her migraine, and greeted me 
become common household talk, and somnambulism has been made a general, iromeally, observing that | was * bien aumadle et nen galant—that she had 
voie de guerison for every complaint under heaven, all this will appear vain and waited for me to escort her to the opera, and had been compelled to depart from 
puerile ceremony ; but at the period of which | am now speaking, they were home alone. 
familiar but to the initiated few, and Boutfilers and I, poor ignorant novices, were) ** After the spectacle, we all adjourned to her hotel. I had completely re- 
struck with awe and wonder. | instated myself into her good graces by the promise of a complete cure for her 
“«* What is it you seek to know" said Cagliostro, resuming once more his) ™gtaine. The gentlemen of the company, however, all voted that aglass or 
solemn and theatrical air, end drawing a little aside the veil of black crape, he ‘Wo! champagne should be tned first, before the dear marquise was put to 
bent towards the ear of the female, and whispered a few words which we could, Pam and torture by any of the diabolical remedies of the sorcerer Caghostro. The 
| vote was carried, and the marquise compelled to submit to their prescription 


not understand. ; 
“T was so afraid at the moment of losing, as my friend Boufflers had al-| Sst, which she did with the greatest — and good-humour, using every effort 


ready done, the memory of what I had to say, that I replied burriedly never ‘© appear gay, although evidently suffering much pain at the very moment. 
thinking of myself, nor of the thousand and one questions which | had prede-__| will not attempt to record all the good things which were uttered at the 
termined to ask—‘[ wish to learn the cause of the migraine of my friend the petit souper, cor all the wees folles to which the champagne gave birth. Bout- 
Marquis de ——’ tlers was quite himself again, and had recovered all his wonted vivacity, all his 
“* Chut,’ interrupted Cagliostro. ‘The name is of little unportance mad gaiety, and kept us m a roar of laughter by his wicked sallies and pouted 
What see you?’ added he, in 4 loud deep tone, turning to the veiled fi- jokes concerning our visit to Cagliostro. He counterfeited with such excessive 
gure. humour the whole scene as it had passed before his eyes, that no one could 
“«Tsee a fair and beauteous lady,’ replied a sweet soft voice from beneath have imagwed that it was the same individual who had sat quaking i fear and 
the veil. ‘ She is attired in a dress of sea-green Padua silk, her powdered hair awe before the very same man whose power he was uow deriding in such ex- 


is wreathed with rosebuds, and she wears long and splendid eardrops of emer- quisite glee. , 
ald and topaz.” | ‘Of course the phial and the contents became svon the objects of attack, 


“ Boufflers caught my ari, with asmile which the excitement of the mowent! and I was besought on all sides for a view of them. By the permission of the 
had converted into a grimace, for he knew well enough the person for whom |, marquise herself, I yielded to the clamour, and it was handed round amid the 
was so anxious, and knew, moreover, that there were certain nights on which, commentaries of the laughing guests, until Boutllers proposed that the remedy 
she wore the emerald and topaz suit, and that this very night was one of them. should at once be proved—we ail bemg present—so that if 1 tailed, we might 
The veiled form continued in the same low voice— "at once go and give Cagliostro the chartvart he would so mehly deserve; and 

“* The lady presses her hand to her brow at this very instant. Is it with) if1t succeeded, we might publish its virtues and the compounder’s skull through- 

in, or is it with care’? She is waiting for some one, for now she rises and, out the world. 
looks at the clock upon the console, and now she goes to the small side-door to, “ It was not tll 1 had uncorked the phial, and wasabout to pour it into a 
listen.” : | glass, that it all at once occurred to me, that in the hurry of our dismissal from 

“ Enough, enough,’ said I, im my turn, growing impatiat ; ‘tell me at once) the presence of Cagliostro, | had entirely omitted to ascertain whether the liquid 
what it is that ails the lady, and what may be the remedy.’ was to be taken as a medicine, or to be applied externally. To the eye it was 

“ The figure spoke aloud no more, but whispered long in Cagliostro’s ear, nothing but pure water from the fountain, it possessed neither sell nor colour, 
and the latter, turning to me, said, with ease and a plomp, | and the greatest curiosity was excited tu behold its marvellous effects. At 

“The lady’s muigtaines are caused by overwatching and anxiety—the length by the suggestion of the marquise herself, who was growing weary of 
cure is easy, and must be applied at once—the cause will be removed in| our badinage, it was decided that there would be less danger in musapplying 


‘it externally, than in swallowing it, should it prove pernicious; and 4s | was 
ured a small quantity of the water into the hol- 


the veiled figure by which it was occupied remaining still and motionless as low of my hand, and which Boufflers guiding, so that nota drop was spilt, | 
death. He then opened a smal! door in the wainscoat, belonging to a cup- placed it gently as possible over the of the marquise, ng it there, 
board filled with shelves, containing bottles of all sorts and sizes, and drew, but certainly not with violence, and supporting the back of her head with the 
from thence a phial, which he filled from a jug of water which stood upon the, hand that was free, held her thus awaiting the result. 

floor, and having performed various ‘ passes’ and evolutions over it, he handed “ The marquise closed her eyes, but uttered not a word, and there was a mo- 
it to me, bidding my companion and myself use all despatch in disappearing,) ment’s silence among the clamorous group bending over her with such eager 
for others were waiting without. | curiosity to witness the effect of the miraculous cure, when suddenly it was 


** Hus dismissal of us was as abrupt as possible, scarcely, indeed, consistent||broken by @ loud convulsive shiek from the marquise bersel/, which was al- 


“He pushed back the fauteuil into the corner from whence he had drawn it , chosen to be the operator, I 
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most echoed by many of those present, so sudden and startling did it burst (rom) that one portion of the broken surface projected to the extent of about two in- 
her lips. ches, leaving a most formidable opening in the ship’s side. In reality, the 
“** Take away your hand ! For God’s sake take away your hand !’ exclaim-| ship had begun to separate amid-ships, from one side to the other. There was 
ed she, in a voice of agony ; and starting to her feet, she endeavoured, with all! every probability, too, that the crack, which at this time was nearly two feet 
her strength, to pull my wrist downwards. But strange to tell, not all the efforts! and a half in length, would rapidly extend itself by the working of the ship, 
the marquise, nor those I used myself, could tear away my hand from her! unless the weather moderated very speedily. ‘There was every cause for alarm, 
forehead ! No words can describe the sensation of terror with which I found! and little prospect of being able, even ternporarily to repair so serious an injury 
myself not only deprived of the faculty of withdrawing my arm, butdrawn by in the then state of the weather.”’ 
some powerful attraction closer and closer still, until it almost seemed as if the! In this state she had to encounter very heavy weather, the erack in the 
fingers were about to bury themselves in the flesh. | plates extended farther and farther ; the vessel was evidently ‘* working amid- 
* At first, as you may suppose, it was imagined by those present that the ships,” that is, “* was moving in and ont from side to side.’ ‘The gallant crew, 
whole event was a jest, and roars of |aughter had greeted the piteous shrieks) however, did not despair, and by their persevering exertion the vessel was 
of the marquise, and my own supplications for assistance had at first been greet-! brought safely into Delagoa Bay 
ed with roars of laughter ; but when it was found that the affair was serious, At the close of the year 1840, the Nemesis, after a voyage of eight months, 
the company began to take alarm. It was not, however, till the unfortunate) arrived in the Chinese waters, and at the commencement of 1841 took an ac- 
marquise sank back in her chair, fainting aud exhausted, that the Duc d’Argen-| tive part in the attack on Chuenpee. Here the difficulty of getting the Chinese 
ton, recovering from the consternation into which the discovery of the extraor-| to understand the Eurepean practice of giving and receiving quarter led tu a 
dmary event had thrown the whole assembly, seized my wrist in a nervous sad and unnecessary waste of life — 
and tore it by main force away, drawing with it large patches of skin ‘* Now were to be seen some of those horrors of war which, when the excite- 
from the forehead of the marquise, upon which the imprint of my touch re-) ment of the moment is over, and the interest as well as dangers of strategic 
mained in bleeding characters! My hand was torn and lacerated likewise, and) manceuvres are at an end, none can remember without regret and pain. Ihe 
the pain was unbearable. [ bound it m my handkerchief, and gave all the as- Chinese, not accepting quarter, though attempting to escape, were cut up by 
sistance in my power towards the recovery of Madame de Br * *, who was the fire of our advancing troops ; others, in the faint hope of escaping what 
conveyed to bed, still in a deepswoon. We all remained in the hal! which had to them appeared certain death at the hands of their victors, precipitated them- 
80 lately been the scene of our mad gaiety, with downcast looks and subdued. selves recklessly from the top of the battlements ; numbers of them were now 
Voices, waiting the report of the surgeon who had been sent for to apply the} swimming in the river, and not a few vainly frying to swim, and sinking in the 
proper remedies to the wounds of the marquise, and who was not pronounced) effort ; some few, however, perhaps a hundred, surrendered themselves to our 
out of danger till towards morning. We then dispersed, withthe firm deter-| troops, and were soon afterwards released. Many of the poor fellows were 
mination of having the mystery cleared by Cagliostro himself as soon as possi-! unavoidably shot by our troops, who were not only warmed with the previous 
ble. Boufflers instantly repaired to M. de Sartines, the head of the police, and! fighting, but exasperated because the Chinese had fired off their matchlocks 
he furnished us with two exempts, and with all power to make search at the at them first, and then threw them away, as if to ask for quarter ; under these 
magician’s house, or take any steps which we might deem necessary. | circumstances, it could not be wondered at that they suffered. Some again bar- 
* Cagliostro received the visit with the greatest sang frowd, and permitted, ricaded themselves within the houses of the fort, a last and desperate effort , 
without the slightest resistance, that the exempt should pursue his search among! and, as several of our soldiers were wounded by their spears, death and des- 
the various tools and utensils which he used in his callimg. The large jug from) truction were the consequence.” 
which he had taken the liquid contained in the phial which he had givento me, ‘The Nemesis took the lead in the destruction of the Chinese squadron in 
still stood in the same place as on the day preceding. There remained but 4 Anson's Bay, and during the engagement an accident occurred, which produced ; 
few drops, for his patients had been numerous, but these the exempt gathered! oy 4 small scale the same effect as the blowing up of L’ Orient at the battle of 
into a bottle and conveyed to the nearest chemist, who laughed in the exempts {je Nile — 
face, and pronounced them to be of clear water. To my bitter reproaches and 
angry exclamations Cagliostro replied with the most perfect calmness that the! 
liquid was pore and innocent when he placed it in my hands, and that if it had! 
grown pernicious it must have been owing to the guilty passions or to the evil terials to act upon. ‘The very first rocket fired fromthe Nemesis was seen to 
sympathies of those who had employed it' No further explanation could be onier che large junk against which it was directed, near that of the admiral, 
elicited, and the affair, which made a great noise at the time, remains amystery ang almost the instant afterwards it blew up with a terrific explosion, launctung 
to this hour. For me, I lost an amiable and valued friend, for the Marquise de? jn,¢o eternity every soulon board, and pouring forth its blaze like the mighty 


= 


“One of the most formidable engines of destruction which any vessel, par- 
ticularly a steamer, can make use of is the congreve rocket, a most terrbie 
weapon when judiciously applied, especially where there are combustible ma- 


Br* *, either through fear of the ridicule which attached to the adventure, or! 
from memory of the pain which she had suffered, could never endure me to ap- 
proach her after that. She would not even grant me an interview in order to, 
express my regrets at the strange accident which had befallen. She avoided 
me when by chance we met in public, scarcely even returning my salutation) 
but by a cold and formal acknowledgment. She refused all the efforts of our 
mutual friends at effecting a reconciliation, and wearied with my importunities) 
(for I really felt anxious to do away the unjust impression), she ended by return- 
ing my letters of apologies and supplications unopened.” 

The prince paused thoughtfully. The story was at an end. } 

“* Did there remain ascar or trace of the wound which the marquise had i- 
curred said Madame de V——. 

“* She carried the mark of that night’s adventure to her grave,’ replied the) 
prince ; * a long, narrow scar, which all the art of the coiffleur could not dis- 
guise. The corner of one of her exquisitely traced eyebrows, woo, had been| 
torn off, and never grew again ; but she replaced it with great effect by an as- 
sassin, which she wore there ever after.”’ | 

‘The prince paused again for a moment, and then added, while a smile full of| 
malicious glee, ot exquisite finesse, passed across his countenance, * The grran- 
dole eardrops of emerald and topaz she not ouly wore no more, but liad the cruel-, 
ty to bestow them upon her maid, who adorned herself with them at the next, 
opera ball, whither she was sent by her mistress to wniriguer me, while the love-, 
ly marquise replaced them at times with long pendants of snowy pearl, emblem 
of innocence and simplicity, and | soon grew to observe with bitterness tha! 


rush of fire from a volcano. The instantaneous destruction of the huge body 
seemed appalling to both sides engaged. ‘The smoke, and flame, and thunder 
of the explosion, with the broken fragments falling round, and even portions o! 
dissevered bodies scattering as they fell, were enough to strike with awe, if net 
with fear the stoutest heart that looked upon it.” 

Finding that the war-junks were unabie to cope with the British ships, 
the Chinese began to build gun-boats on what they considered European mo- 
dels :-— 

* But the most remarkable improvement of all, and which showed the rapid 
stride towards a great change which they were daily making, as well as the 
ingenuity of the Chinese character,was the construction of several large wheeled 
\vessels,which were afterwards brought forward against us with great confidence, 
at the engagement at Woosung, the last naval affair of the war, and were each 
commanded by a madarin of rank, shewing the importance they attached to 
their new vessels. This too was so far north as the Yangtze Keang, where we 
had never traded with them ; so that the idea must have been suggested to 
them by the reports they received concerning the wonderful power of our 
steamers or wheeled vessels. To anticipate a little, it may here be mentioned, 
that the vestels had wooden wheels, very like an undershot imuill-wheel, which 
were moved by machinery inside the vessel, worked by a sort of capstan by 
manual labour, the crew walking it round and round, just like walking up au 
anchor on board a man-of-war; the horizontal revolution was turned into the 
upright one by strong wooden cog-wheels, upon regular mechanical prine- 


on these occasions, whether | proposed opera, ball, or play, Boutilers always had) 
some “ particular engagement’”’ which prevented him from joining our party.” 
—(To be Continued.) 


A trait of the ingenuity which the Chinese are accused of manifesting in de- 
vising modes of torture deserves to be recorded. 
| The Chinese seem to take pleasure in inventing various cruel modes by 
> eg a | which death may be inflicted, although probably they are not now used, if, in- 
THE VOYAGES OF THE NEMESIs. deed, they ever were. The most ongmal and disgusting of all these methods, 
Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the Nemesis. From Notes of (of which, however, there was no evidence of its being used) was illustrated 
the Commander W. H. Hall. By W. D. Bernard, Esq. A.M. Oxon. 2 by the discovery, either at Chinhae or at Ningpo, of the model of a machine 
vols. Colburn. for pounding women to death. ‘The orginal mode! was found in a temple, to- 
Although the chief mterest of these volumes results from the important share! gether with various others of a very extraordinary kind. [t was very smail, 
which the Nemesis took in the naval operations of the Chinese campaigns, yet| and was merely a model, but it represented a large oblong stone vase, in which 
the history of the first iron steamer that ever doubled the Cape of Good Hope) 'the woman was to be placed, with the back of her head resting upou one ex- 
strong claims in the attention of those who feel interested in the pro-| tremuty, (the long hair hanging over the side, and fastened to it), while her legs 
gress of steam navigation. ||were to be secured to the otherextremity. The horrible pounding process was 
Though the burden of the Nemesis was about 700 tons, her mean draught||to be effected by means of a huge stone pestle, large at the base and conical 
of water, when fully laden, was only six feet, but in actual service she drew| at the apex, similar to those which they use for pounding rice. The pestle, or 
little more than five feet; she was almost flat-bottomed, but had two sliding} cone, was fixed to the extremity of a long pole, the pole mtself being fastened 
keels, capable of being raised or lowered to the depth of five feet below the) by a pin in the centre to an upright support, something in the manner of & 
bottom of the vessel ; a false rudder was fixed to the true rudder, which could) pump-handle. ‘The extremity of the handle being depressed by a man’s weight, 
be raised or depressed like the keel ; and the entire ship was divided into seven| of course raised the cone, and, the pressure being removeci, the heavy cone of 
water-tight compartments, so that a leak in one compartment could have no, pestle descended by its own weight, which was quite sufficient to pound one to 
effect on the rest of the ship. Her greatest defect was the want of correctors) pieces.” 
sufficient to counteract the Kecal attraction of so large a mass of iron on the!) With the exception of the pounding apparatus, parallels: to this narrow re- 
compasses, and this disadvantage had nearly caused her destruction at the very ceptable for the female form were found in the means adopted for the conceal- 
outset, for she struck on the coast of Cornwall, in her first experimental||ment of fair ladies in moments of danger. The following incident occurred at 
i Chinhae .— 
“ Orders had been issued by the Admiral to examine all junks leaving Lie 
city, in order to prevent them from carrying away plunde:. One of these had 


ad 


trip. 
Soon after the Nemesis had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, she was), 
struck by a tremendous sea, which carried away her starboard paddle-wheel, 


and uced another more serious injury, that threatened her total destruc- 
tion :—- 


“An iminense perpendicular crack was discovered on both sides of the ves-| 


sel, just before the aiter paddle or sponson beam, extending almost entirely 
through the second iron plate from the top, and also through a smal! portion of 
the upper one. These had been broken asunder with such violence, that, at 


the worst point of the injury, the plate had bulged outwards in such a manner, 


\just been examined, without finding anything of value o1: board, when it oc- 
jcurred that something might still be concealed in the after -locker,a sort of cup 
board of moderate size. On opening this sanctum, it appe ared to contain what 
looked like the dead body of a female, recently put into it, well dressed, and, 
\judging from her handsome shoes and small feet, a person of some importance. 


hom looked a very strange affair, but as no one could speek a word of the lan- 


age, it was impossible to inquire into it. However, as it appeared to be 4 
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capital opportunity to examine the nature of a Chinese lady's foot, the men jlying upon the ste leading to the entrance. On examination, it proved to be 
were ordered to lift the body out ; and this appeared likely to be no easy mat-)/a female infant (always females) recently abandoned, and though extremely 
ter, so closely did it seem to be jammed in. But the moment the Jacks laid cold, still living. ‘The little thing was carried down to the boat by a marine 
hold of the shoulders, a tremendous scream issued forth, as if a ghost had sud-)/who was the orderly. Every attempt was made, as soon as it was brought on 
denly been endowed with some unearthly voice, and tried to frighten them out) board, to revive it. ‘The doctor tried his skill, and on receiving a little warm 
of all propriety. ‘The poor thing had only shammed bein, lead, in order, as} goat's milk, and being placed im a warm bath, it began to move, and shew 
she thought, to escape detection. She was now very gently lifted out, and not| symptoms of re-animation. All the care that could be taken of it, however, 
without some difficulty, being literally half dead with the fright and confine-| was ineffectual ; and it died en the following day, and was taken ashore, and 
In the bottom of the locker beneath her was found a bag of money,) buried close to a Chinese tomb. Infanticide undo btedly does existin China, 
with which she had evidently attempted to escape. She was of course allow- but it is to be hoped that the statements of its prevalence have been exaggera- 
ed to go away without further molestation, boat and all. But @his little event) ted, and that it is confined to the lowest classes, among whom the means of 
afforded infinite amusement afterwards, when told with a little pardonable em- subsistence press very heavily, and that they are driven to it by extreme pover- 
bellishiment. ||ty rather than indifference. The Chinese are generally remarkably fond of 
Hong Kong is occasionally exposed to typhoons, and of one of these pheno-| their children. A Chinaman’s three great wishes and most cherished hopes 
mena we hear :— are, length of days, plenty of ma/e offspring, and literary honours. To be the 
For some days previously large black masses of clouds appeared to settle) patriarch of a long linc of descendants is generally the aim of his proudest am- 
upon the lulls on either side ; the atmosphere was extremely sultry and oppres-) bition.” 
sive; the most vivid lightning shot incessantly along the dense threatening, After three years’ ardent and perilous service the Nemesis left China and her 
clouds, and looked the more brilliant because the phenomena were always inmost) seas She touched at Hainan, where a party explored the intenor, And here 
remarkable at mght, while during the day the threatening appearances were we learn 
moderated considerably, and sometimes almost entirely disappeared. The vi-| ‘‘ As mention has been made of having passed through a fleet of fishing- 
pratious of the mercury in the barometer were constant and rapid ; and, al-) junks, it will be proper here to warn all vessels against being off their guard on 
though it occxsionally rose, still the improvement was only temporary, and up- such occasions. ‘The fishermen along the whole coast of this part of China, as 
on the average it continued to fall. A typhoon was therefore confidently pre-) far as Canton, are rogues, pirates, smugglers —in short, ready to take advantage 
dicted, and the more so, because none had occurred for several years. The) of any opportunity, honest or otherwise, of benefiting themselves. They will 
Chinese, on this occasion, made every preparation in their power, but that||perhaps appear quite friendly at first ; and, if they then find that a vessel is not 
comprised very little, except the everlasting firmg of crackers and beating of||prepared to resist, or if they think that they could overpower her, the chances 
gongs; although they endeavoured also to get shelter for their boats in the)jare that they weuld not hesitate to make the attempt, when least expected. 
vest way they could. Our own ships prepared for the coming danger as weill|/ Never trust yourself in a strange place ashore without at least one double-bar- 
as circumstances permitted, every thing being made as snug as possible. But) relled pistol in your pocket ; aud never admit a Chiaaman on board (if a nuim- 
the whole harbour was at this ume crowded with transports, store-ships, and ‘ber of fishing-boats are about) on (Aes coast, without bemg prepared to prevent 
merchant-ships, tu addition to our men-ot-war and steamers ; indeed, so close) treachery.” 
were (hey anchored together, that, in many cases, there was noteven room to!) In the country the whole appearance “ gave one the weaofa newly colonised 
veer cable. It was evident to all that if the expected typhoon should burst! spot. We saw no goats or cows, but plenty of capital pigs and poultry. We 
upon them, the most serious disasters would inevitably take place. It was not) still (hought that there might be some considerable town not far off ; and by the 
without many misgivings and forebodings that, in the midst of all the prepara- help of a stall vocabulary, written in Chinese (which, of course, they were 
ons for the storm, and when there was every imdication of its immediate out- able to read,) we ascertained that there was one some miles off, the direction of 
veak, a sinall schooner was observed to get under weigh, and stand out of the which was pointed out to us. After some hesitation, we determined to pro- 
harbour towards Macao, she had treasure on board, and one or twa passen- ceed , and at length we reached the extremity of the valley, where there was 
vers. Alas! she was never afterwards heard of; not a vestige her was merely a footpath, running sometimes between low hills, at other tunes through 
ever discovered , she must liave foundered at sea, at the very comu@ncement||a dense scrub, until at length we crossed the bed o! a river, with a fine rocky 
ot the storm. Durnng the night of the 20th, the weather was toleraPly calm, bottom and a rapid stream. Here we halted to refresh ourselves with a cool 
but ommmously sultry ; towards daylight on the 21st it became squ@ily, with) draught, when suddenly a whole posse of people descended the hill on the other 
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heavy rain, and a good deal of swell was now getting up in the harbgor. The side, and began to cross the river, some were carried in sedan-chairs (manda- 
barometer continued gradually to fall, and the squalls became heawgr. The rins, probably,) some were led with chains round their necks, while others had 


typhoon could no louger be doubted , and, as it was desirable to movp the Ne- chains round their legs ; there were also several attendants ; and one great man 
esis as much to windward of the other ships as possible, steain wa got up rode on horseback. They had almost reached the uuddle of the river beiore 
quickly, and wath some difficulty she was moved to a good berth on the oppo- they observed us, and naturally looked somewhat alarmed at our appearance, 
site side, under shelter of the tigh land above Cowloon. ‘lopmnasts were||We saluted them, and then passed on.’’—** It surprised us that, considering we 
»wered, and everything nade snug, and she was brought up with both bowers,| were without doubt the first Europeans who had been seen im that part of the 
open hawse, tothe N. t., and veered to a whole cable on each. Between se- country, the people shewed not the slightest rudeness or troublesome curiosity. 
ven and eight o'clock in the mornmg, the wind was blowing very hard fromthe ‘They all seemed much more taken up with the appearance of one of the black 
northward, or directly upon the shore of Hong Kong, and continued to increase Kroomen who attended us, than with the Europeans ; but there was no noise 
in heavy squalls hour after hour. Ships were already beginning to dnve, and or shouting, as would perhaps have been the case among an English mob, had 
the work of destruction had commenced on every side ; the Chinese junks and|/they suddenly met with a red man or a blue man, who would certainly not 
boats were blown about in all directious, and one of them was seen to founder, have been less an object of curiosity to them than a jet-black Krooman to the 
with all hands on board. ‘he fine basin of Hong Kong was gradually covered Chinese of Haman. After proceeding two or three miles on our way back, 
with scattered wrecks of the warof el ts; J , Spats, broken boats, and|/we fortunately met the sedan-chairs and the horse returuing. We soon made 
human bemgs clinging hopelessly for succour to every treacherous log, were) them halt, aud tri to come to terms for them to carry us all the way down 
tossed about on every side ; the wind howled and tore every thing away before to our boats. Captain Hall mounted the horse without any ceremony; but 
t, literally sweeping the face of the waters. On shore, the hospital was one) the poor fellows who had charge of it cried so lustily, and from their manner 
of the first buildings blown down upon the heads of the unfortunate inmates, |made us believe that they would be so terribly pumshed, that at last they were 
wounding many, and aggravating the sufferings of all; yet only one man, a allowed to proceed unmolested. Next came a grand dispute about the sedan- 
uelpless idiot, was killed. No exertion was spared to bring assistance to the) chairs, ricketty old things made of bammboo ; but we soon got mto them (there 
infortunate sick, and to drag them forth from the scene of their musfortunes.||were only two, just one for each,) and held out a dollar; but, between fear and 
But, alas! im every quarter aid was necessary ; the buildings being merely oi|/disinclination to the job, the men set us down, and left us in the lurch. How- 
‘omporary construction, most of them partly built of bamboo, barracks and all) ever, as we kept possession of the chairs, we had the best of the bargain, 
came tumbling down like children’s card-bouses. From half-past teu until two} though it was not a very pleasant prospect for us vo sit there until it should 
the hurricane was at tts highest, the barometer at this ume having descended) please the men to carry us on. At length, after some deliberation among 
o nearly 28 deg. 50 inim., according to some, but on board the Nemesis it was) themselves, they agreed to carry us for a dollar each; and away we went, 
uever lower than 28 deg. 89 mim. The air was filled with spray and salt, soj\greatly enjoying the fun. On reaching the village at which we had before 
‘hat 1b was unpossible to see any thing that was not almost close at hand ;, thej\halted, they set us down again, in order to rest themselves, and tned every 
wind roared and howled fearfully, so that st was 1mpossible to hear a word that} means to persuade us to alight and take some tea, but we were rather too old 
was said. Ships were now drifting foul of each other in all directions ; masts) travellers to be taken in by such tricks, and continued to keep possession of 
were being cut away; and, from the strength of the wind forcing the sea high)jour chairs. At length, finding they could not get nd of us, they made up their 
upon the suore, several ships were driven gh and dry. The native Chinese; minds to carry us on the whole way, and trotted off nimbly enough.”’—* At 
were all distracted, unploring their gods in vain for help. Such an awlul scene) length we reached the beautiful cocoa-nut wood near the river, and refreshed 
1 destruction and ruim is rarely witnessed , and almost every one was so busy) ourselves with the milk of the fresh nuts, under the shade of the trees, which 
u thinking of his own safety, as to be unable to render assistance to any one |were here growing to avery great height. Having regaimed our boats, we 
cise. Hundreds of Chinese were drowned ; and occasionally a whole family, |found a number ot Chinese collected round them; but no violence or insult 
cuuldren and all, floated past the ships, clingmg, in apparent apathy (perhaps, had been offered,—indeed, the peasants had brought down fowls and ducks for 
inder the influence of opium,) to the last remnants of thei shattered boats,|/sale. 1 had also purchased one of the pretty little green-and-blue parroguets 
which soon tumbled to pieces, and left them to their fate.”’ jof the country, together with the little cage to which it was chained ; but the 
At Amoy, when entered, * Already the mob had begun to ransack some of] bird was so wild and untameabie, that, alter keeping it for some days on board 
\ue public establishments before we found out where they were situated ; and! jship, it managed to make its escape. I[t has been already mentioned that we 


\t was alterwards discovered that a good deal of treasure must have been car- found tumber brought down to the river-side when we first landed ; and, to our 
red away by the thieves and vagabonds Of the town. A number of men were) *¥fprise, we now saw a number of large strong wooden coffins ; but for what 
jpurpose we could not ascertain.” 


‘ound carrying out of the gates something having the appearance of common)} 
logs of and it these logs were}, With this we close our notice, and commend the work—though swollen by 
nollowed out, and filled with Sycee silver, a very ingenious contrivance to es-|/™much which is familiar to the public through preceding accounts—to the fa- 


cape detection. A small quantity of treasure was found in one of the large||¥UF !ts intrinsi¢ merits justify. 
buildings, supposed to be the office of the commandant, which was occupied) a 
by the sappersand miners.” HINTS TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


On infanticide, we are told: “ With the exception of some of the Tartar TO HUSBANDS. 
‘owns, such as Chapoo and Chinkeang-foo, where wholesale murder was com- 
mitted by the men upon their wives and children immediately the places were 
captured, little evidence was obtained of the existence of the revolting prac- 
tice of infanticide. We have seen that at Amoy the bodies of several infants, 


were found sewed up in sacks ; and it was also said that a cave was found at 
Chinhae, in which were a number of bodies of female infants, also tied up in 
vags. But it was an extremely rare thing to find an infant abandoned in the 
streets, alive or dead. An instance, however, occurred at Ningpo, one even- 
ing, when a party from the Nemesis were returning towards their boats. They 
were just passing 4 )oss-house, or temple, when something altracted attention, 


| Keep up the practice of reading the paper during tho whole of breakfast 
time ; of allowing yourself to be spoken to half-a-dozen times before you an- 
lswer, and then of asking your wife what it was that she said. Upon her telling 
you, make some reply which is nothing te the purpose, as if you were thinking 
of something else. 

Having been out over night at an eveoing party, which your wife was pre- 
vented from going to by indisposition, catertain her the next morning by a mi- 
nute description of the young lady you danced with, descanting on every point 
as enthusiastically as possible. 


alake frequent opportunities of praising features and pexsonal peculiazities 
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which are as different as possible from your wife's. For instance, if she has! 
blue eyes, say how you like black ; if dark hair, how much you admire light: if 
she is tall, remark that you prefer a moderate height ; and if short, be con- 
stantly quoting Byron, to the effect that you *‘ hate a dumpy woman.” 

wives are very particular about their fenders. Should this be the case 
with yours, always use it for your footstool. When fresh drugget has been laid 
down a stairs, particularly if it is a rainy day, invariably forget to scrape 
your shoes. 

_ Discover, frequently, on a cold raw morning, that the room is close, and in- 
sist on having the windows open. ©n the other hand, be as ofen, during the 
height of the dog-days, affected with a chilliness, which shall oblige you to 
— them shut. 

ery often order dinner punctually at five, and very seldom come home tll a 
quarter to six. Occasionally, however, return at the appointed hour, and, not 
finding things ready, complain that you are never attended to. 

If your fish, your joint, or your vegetables, should happen accidentally to be 
a little under or over done, never smother your disappomtment like some people, 
but express it as markedly as you can, and remain in an tl) humour for the rest 
of the evening. Be never quite satisfied with what is set before you ; but, 1! 
possible, find some fault with every dish: or if not, quarrel with the arrange- 
ments of the table. If you can find nothing else to grumble at, think of 
something that you would have liked better than what has been got for you, and 
say so. 

Wives occasionally make pies and puddings, with a view to a little approba- 
tion. Never bestow this, on any account; but always say you wished these 

ings were left to the cook. : ; 

wing that there is nothing but cold meat in the house, bring home, every 
now and then, half-a-dozen men, unexpectedly, to take pot-luck with you. Your 
wife will probably sit at table flurried and uncomfortable, in which case, amuse 
them by joking at her expense. 

Should you chance, after dinner, to be affected by a slight drowsiness, never 
resist it because your wife wishes to chat with you: do not mind her, but go 
quietly to sleep. 

When you have an evening party at your house, come home to dress just as 
the company is beginning to arrive. 

Should you find yourself at eleven o'clock at night among a set of bachelor 
friends, and be offered a cigar, always stay and smoke it, and another after it if 
you like, and, if you please, another after that ; in fact, as many as you find 
agreeable ; never troubling yourself for an instant about keeping your wife and 
the servants up. 3 

In short, on all occasions consult studiously your own inclinations, and indulge, 
without the least restriction, your every whim and caprice ; but never regard 
your wife’s feelings at all ; still less make the slightest allowance for any weak 
ness or peculiarity of her character; and your home will assuredly be as happy 
as you deserve that it should be. 


TO WIVES. 

Your first consideration before marriage was, how to please your love. Con-) 
sider any such endeavour, after marriage, to be unnecessary and ridiculous ; 
and, by way of amends for your former labour, Jet your sole object be, to please 
yourself. 

Be at no pains to look well of a morning. A long toilet is tiresome ; par- 
ticularly when it iscold. ‘ Taking the hair out” occupies nearly ten minutes , 
come down to breakfast, therefore, in curl papers ; also in a flannel dressing- 
gown ; and, unless you expect callers, remain in deshabile all day. Husbands 
are nobodies, and comfort is to be studied before appearance. 

But are you to neglect your attire altogether’ By no means. Imdulge your 
taste in dress to the utmost. Be always buying something new ; never mind 
the expense of it. Payments belong to husbands. If you see a shaw! or bon- 
net in a window, order it. Should a silk or a muslin attract your eye, desire it 
to be sent home. Does a feather, a ribbon, a jewel, strike your fancy ' purchase 
it instantly. If your lusband is astonished at the bill, pout , if he remonstrates 
ery. But do not spoil your finery by domestic wear. Reserve it for promen- 
ades and parties. [t is the admiration of society that you should seek for, not 
your husband's. 

Be constantly seeing tables, chairs, window curtains, and other {furniture 
which you like better than your own ; and insist upon their being got. Want 
to get rid of your old piano, and have a new one. If your husband keeps a car 
riage for you, desire a better; if he doesnot, and cannot afford it, complain 
Whenever your desires exceed his means, look unhappy, and hint how much 
more advantageously you might have married. Never smile and hope for bet- 
ter things, but make your husband feel, as keenly as you can, the inadequacy of, 
his means to support you. 
_ Practise, however, a reasonable economy. Take every opportunity of mak- 
ing a cheap purchase ; and when asked of what use it is! reply, that it is “a 


yoy ill health. Be very nervous ; and, in particular, subject to fits; which, 
you are to fly into as often as your husband is unkind, that is whenever he rea- 
sons with you. Make the most of every little ache or pain , and insist upon 
having a fashionable physician. ‘There is something very elegant in illness , 
@ prettiness in 4 delicate constitution—affect this attraction if you have it not 
—men admire it exceedingly. 

Put yourself under no restraint in your husband's presence. Sit, loll, or lie, 

in just what way you like, looking only to the ease of the posture, not to its, 

e. Leave nicities of conversation and sentiment to the single ; never mind, 
how you express yourself; why should wives be particular! When your hus- 
band wishes to read or be quiet, keep chattering to him ; the more frivolous and, 
uninteresting the subject, the better. If he is disposed for conversation, be dull 
and silent : and whenever you see that he is interested in what he is talking 
about, especially if he wishes you to attend to him, keep yawning. 

There are two ways of discharging your household duties. If you are lan- 
guid and listless, you may let them alone - if not able, you should be con- 
tinually turuing the house topsy-turvy, under pretence of setting it to rights 
Yow can either let your servants do just as they please ; or you may be contin- 
vaily in the kitchen, looking after them. In the latter case, scold them frequent-| 
ly, and in an audible voice, so as to be heard up-stairs. Never think of look-, 
ing to your husband's shirt buttons ; leave that to the laundress ; or, if you 
inust attend to his linen, superintend your washing in person, and have frequent, 
water-parties ; and, especially in winter, always have the clothes dried before) 
the parlour fire. 

If your husband has to go out to a business-dinner, or to the play, never let! 
him have the latch-key ; and shou!d he, on any occasion, stay out late, condi 
the servant to bed, sit up for him yourself, and make a merit of the sacrifice to, 
the wretch.” 


| Have a female confidant, who will instruct you in all the il! qualities of bus- 
bands generally, and will supply and deficiencies in the above hints. In con- 
clusion, bear these grand principles in mind—that men must be crossed and 
thwarted continually, or they are sure to be tyrants ; that a woman, to have 
her rights, must stand up for them ; and that the behaviour which won a man’s 


affections, is by no means necessary to preserve them. Punch, 
MARSHAL SOULT. 
Concluded | 


The war against Prussia followed. Marshal Soult had his head-quarters at 
Passau, watching all the course of the Inn to beyond Braunan. In September 
1806 orders were given to advance, and the army passed the Danube, and 
marched on Saal. The first encounter with the Prussians took place at Sani 
field, and the batile of Jena followed,where Marshal Soult greatly distinguished 
himself. It was on this occasion that the old Marshal Kalkreuth; who com- 
manded a portion of the retreating Prussian forces, endeavoured to convince 
Marshal Soult, who was pursumg him with vigour, that the King of Prussia 
had submitted to all the conditions imposed on him by Bonaparte, and that an 
armistice had been signed. ‘* Monsieur le marechal,” replied Soult. * you are 
incorrectly informed. I[ will not believe your news until you cause your troops 
to lay down their arms. If you will not do this, withdraw, for | march to fight 
against you.” ‘The two marshals separated. ‘The Prussian troops had pro- 
tited, however, by the delay of the interview ; but Soult overtook them at 
Nondhausen, and there took from them a portion of their artillery. Lubeck he 
afterwards carried by assault, after a desperate resistance ; and General blo- 
cher, shut up between the T'rawe and the frontiers of Holstein, was obliged, 
with 22,000 men and 160 pieces of cannon, to capitulate. ‘The strong forts on 
the Elbe and the Oder also fell into the power of the French, and, with the 
exception of some fortresses in Upper Silesia, and on the Vistula, all, inelu- 
ding Berlin itself, had submitted. In Poland, also, the successes of the French 
were not Jess indubitable, and, had not a Russian army opposed a stout resis- 
tance, Europe, at that moment, appeared on the eve of bemg reduced to French 
domination. The heavy raims also contnbated to retard their progress, and the 
winter of 1806 was by no means favourable to their advance. In February 1807 
Marshal Soult was again in the field, and was present at the battle of Evilau, 
when Bonaparte condescended to send for him, and ask his advice. “1 am 
about to order a retreat,” said Napoleon, at the end of the first day's carnage. 
* Mind, sire, you do not,” replied the marshal ; * for, if the retreat should take 
place, you will lose a large portion of your artillery, and, perhaps, 30,000 
wounded and dispersed troops, that want or fatigue have caused to seek shel- 
ter in the houses ; whilst, if you wait until to-morrow before you come to a de- 
termination, it is possible that the enemy, who have likewise sustained great 
losses, may withdraw during the mght, resigning to you the trophies of victo- 
ry, and leaving you the field of battle. If, on the contrary, we should find 
them to-morrow um the same positions, we will put on a good face, and during 
the interval the corps of Marshals Ney and Bernadotte, which are on their 


| march hither, will arrive."’ Napoleon followed the advice of Soult, and on the 


next day it was discovered that the Russians had retreated, leaving the ground 
covered with their wounded and dead. ‘The marshal now occupied himselt 
with the formation of an entrenched camp at Lomitten, where he passed with 
his troops the rest of the winter and the whole of the sprmg of 1807, In the 
month of June of that year, the Russians opened a new campaign; and the 
combat of Gustadt, and, above all, the battle of Heilsberg, and the combat of 
Keenigsburg, the last of which the Marshal Soult conducted in person, led to 
results most disastrous, beth to the Russian and the Prussian armies, and, tinal- 
ly, to the negotiations and peace of Tilsit. When that peace was signed, Bo- 
naparte appomted the marshal his plempotentiary, to arrange for the execution 
of the various articles of the treaty, having for their obyect to fix, with Prussia, 
the limits of the grand duchy of Warsaw, and the free city of Dantzic. He 
was also charged to determine the direction of a military route, the object of 
which was to open the communications of Saxony with the grand duchy ot 
Warsaw. Having terminated with success these negotiations, he collected 
together his dreaded forces, and was charged with the government of Beri. 

It was atthe end of this campaign that Marshal Soult received the utle of 
Duke of Daimatia. War had now ceased in the north, only to break out wath 
fresh violence elsewhere. In Spain Napoleon imagmed that he had found « 
convenient field for the aggrandisement of his family; and, after a series ot 
crimes, of which the memory is still fresh, Joseph was proclaimed king 1 the 
room of Charles, and his son Ferdinand. But Spam was not to be trampled 
upon. Her people rose en masse, and the victories of Baylen and of Vimrmera, 
forced the invaders to seek shelter beyond the Ebro. Such was the situation 
of Spain and the French forces in the Peninsula when the usurper assembled 
at Erfurth a congress of kings and sovereign princes, with the hope of justily- 
ing in their eyes the great military movement he was about to undertake i 
the south of Europe. 

With that congress Napoleon was satisfied, and Marsha! Soult was directed 
to proceed, without stopping, to Bayonne, there to await the usurper, and to 
take the command of the second corps of the French army concentrated wn the 
environs of Briviesca. He soon moved forward. ‘The Spanish army was de- 
feated ; Napoleon advanced to Burgos; Lannes and Mortier marched on ‘lu- 
dela, Bonaparte on Madrid, Lefebvre and Victor were victorious at Durango , 
Marshal Soult defeated the Spanish troops at Renosa, Santander, and St. \ in- 
cent; and, driving them from the Asturias entered the kingdom oi Leon. The 
English army, commanded by Sir John*Moore, was at Salamanca when Bona- 
parte entered Madrid. ‘The retreat to Corunna followed. [lt bound no tres 
laurels round the Marshal’s brow, for the English, when forced to fight at last, 
entirely overthrew him. But they lost their gallant chief ; and, having beta- 
ken themselves to their ships, left the road to Portugal open, hither Soult 
turned, but he had deceived himself, or had been deceived, as to the senti- 


| ments of the Portuguese people. He expected to be received with open arms 


He met with a fierce, though a desultory and feeble resistance. Bauds vo! un- 
disciplined and half-armed peasants endeavoured to stop him, but in vain, at 
Chaves. Braga was entered after a slight resistance ; and Oporto, though su:- 
rounded by field-works, fell with equal ease into hus hands. 

Thus far the life of Marshal Soult had been one of almost uninterrupted suc- 
cess and glory. Great in victory, he had every where been distinguished by 
his prudence in temporary defeats, aud, to this period, honours had been 
showered upon him, if not in profusion, at least in abundance. But the mar- 
shal had not yet come into pol with one greater by far than himsel!. Wel- 
lesley was 4 name with which he was little acquainted. ‘The reputation ac- 
‘quired by it in Asia, indeed, was not, perhaps, unfamiliar to him, but he had 
yet to learn that an English army, conducted bya chief of consummate ye- 
nius, skill, courage, and perseverance, is invincible. A new era in the life 01 


Marshal Soult now begins ; and from tis perodit will be seen that, ull ide 
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-ettiement of Europe in 1815, although always brave, avle, and Engiish and Portuguese, amounted at this time to about 54,000. Lord 
oicer, lis star had set, and that another was risen which ied on furs opponents) Wellington did not therefore, — expedient to risk a battle; and, an at- 
to a final and complete victory. ‘tempt to carry Badajoz by assault having failed, he withdrew his heavy guns, 

‘There is a story told of Marshal Soult and of Marshal Ney by Colonel Na- aud retired upon Portugal. ‘The French marshals did not follow him far. The 
jer, bearmg on this precise period of time, which deserves repetition. Just country was exhausted ; they had no magazines established; and they there- 
joiore the lamented fall of Moore, Major Napier, then in command of the 50th fore contented themselves with throwing supplies into Badajoz—after which 
ic giment, was ordered to drive the French out of the village of Eleina. This |they withdrew, Soult to Seville, and Marmont to the neighbourhood of Sala- 
io did with great gallantry twice; but, on the second occasion, following too manca. 

vr, ue received some terrible wounds, and was left for dead upon the field of bat- | The remainder of the summer was spent ina variety of manwuvres, in which 
ve. The morning after the battle, the Duke of Dalmatia being apprised of Mayor jthe marshal could play no part. His province was the south of Spain; and, 
Nopicr’s situation, had him conveyed to bead-quarters, and wrote to Buona- having secured its frontier, and bemg still bent on reducing Cadiz, Pe had no- 

wie desiring that his prisoner might not be sent to France, which would have thing to do but to retaim lus central position, and to direct the vanous corps that 


1 him to Franee. Sueb facts do honour to Marshals Soult and Ney, and, in- | it is well known how Lord Wellington, in the depth of January, and d 
leed, generally to human nature. ‘a season unusually severe, suddenly invested Ciudad and carried it 
Pe situation of affairs in the Peninsula was very critical when the British iby assault. It fell ere Marmont, who had broken up in order to relieve it, 
‘binet resolved to remforee its army at Lisbon, and to take effectual and||could be convinced that the place was in danger. But the active mind of the 
compl measures to carry on the defence of its old ally. How this was done, |British general was not yet content. He hurned across to the south ; and not 
ito what great events it led, we need not deseribe. Sir Arthur Wellesley, |!94ware that Soult could concentrate full 40,000 men in a week, he formed the 
wed once more at the head of the army, opened an offensive campaign ; im |slege of Badajoz, as he had done that of Rodrigo. Soult was alarmed ; yet, 
css than three weeks, the whole prospects of the French in Portugal were | the result proved, not sufficrently so. He collected his troops ; communica- 
clouded. Qut-generalled and beaten, Marshal Soult was compelled to evacu- ited with Marmont ; urged the latter to support hum with 20,000 men, and took 
uc Oporto, the Douro having been crossed in open day before hum ; and ail his the road to the beleaguered city, it was too late. Regardless of the advance 

culauions touching the designs of his assailants proved to be erroneous. jof Marmont on one flank, and of Soult on the other, though each commanded a 

It is a curious fact, that when Sir Arthur arrived at Oporto, the dinner ot, force superior in poimtof numbers to his own, Lord Wellington continued the 
Marshal Soult was preparing, but it was eaten by his uoble opponent. Semajmea? , and on the might of the Sth of April, after a terrible resistance, the place 

the French generals were captured in the streets of the city, and General |W4s carried by assault. Language would fail to convey an idea of the asto- 

iorde’s haggage was taken just beyond its entrance. jnishment excited in the minds of the French generals by this event. There is 

Vrom this ime forth the military career of Marshal Soult exhibits little else) 4 letter extant from General Lery, cluef engineer to the army of the south, 
han a succession of disasters. That he bore up against them nobly, his con-! which shews how completely * all their caleulations’’ had failed ; nor was there 
wueror will be the first to allow; but, except when engaged with the raw le- jone among them all on whom the event produced so powerful an effect as on 

sof Spam, he never again won a battle in the Penmsula. In the great de- Marshal Soult. 

(at Talavera he had, indeed, no share. On the contrary, he did ins best to With the great events which marked the earlier portion of the es 
cirieve it, and by threatening the line of the English communications he com-||!812 Soult was very little mixed up. He continued in the south; while 
«led Lord Wellington to retire into Portugal. But though nominated im the Wellington advancing to Salamanea, first reduced the forts which the French 
stun of 1809 to the post of major-general to the armies in Spain, not aj] bad erected there, and then followed Marmont to the Douro. Soult knew no- 


us military talents, and they are of the highest order, availed to turn the tide) |thing, ull alter the blow had been struck, either of the movements which car- 
‘victory. Fora brief space, indeed, success appeared to attend his footsteps. ed the rival chiefs once more to the vicinity of Salamanca, or of tne disas- 
While others watehed the English, he broke through the passes of the Sierra) |'Tous defeat which, on the 22d of July, 1812, his countrymen sustained. In- 


Morena, and chasing the Junta from Seville, overran the southern provinces ||deed, it was not ull the English were im possession of Madnd, and that with a 
lie caused the siege of Cadiz at the same time to be formed ; he sent his gene-| ¥ery inadequate arullery they had encumbered themselves about the siege of 
s of division into different quarters, reducing various strongholds, and over- Burgos, that the necessity for his interfering actively m that quarter became 
ving the diseffected, and establishing his own head-quarters in Seville, per-|/#pparent to him. Then, however, he assembled a large army, and, pushing 
med excellent service, though little of éclat attended it. forward with haste, first caused Hill to fall back upon Adego ; and by and by 
Meanwhile, peace with Austria enabling Napoleon to pour large reinforce-| | withdraw im all baste from the capital. For, having jomed to himself Jour- 
inents into the Peninsula, another great effort was made to force the English||4a’s corps, he was maucuvring to seize the line of communication with Por- 
to their slips. “The conduct of it was committed to Massena, thus establishing |'ugal; while tae wreck of Marmont's army, strongly remforced, should take 
. sort of rivalry in power between him and Marshal Soult. an unwise measure |tte besiegers in front, and surround them. Lord Wellington saw that he had 
«ail times, and on the present occasion altogether uncalled for. How Mas- |%©t 4 moment to lose. ‘The siege of Burgos was raised, and a retreat began, 
sena advanced and Lord Wellington retired, how the battle of Busaco was)|Wluch, not without great suffering, carried the English back over the scenes of 
‘ought and the final eceupation of the lines of Torres Vedras by the English) hear late triumphs, and compeilea them once more to winter in Portugal. 
ctlected, the historian of the Peninsular War has related. Neitherintheseen | ‘The armies of the Peninsula were thus disposed of,—the allies along the 
counters nor in the subsequent retreat of Massena, had Seult any share. But|line of the Mondego, the French about Salamanca and the place adjacent ; 
sooner was he informed of the disasters that were overtaking lis rival, than when, m the monh of March 1813, Soult was called away to another scene of 
nade a strenuous effort to retneve them by hastening from Seville into Es- action. The Russtan campaign had destroyed the veteran army of France ; 
tremadura, and laying siege to Olivanza and Badajoz. ‘The former submitted |and Napoleon, with a fresh but braye band, was preparing to meet, and, if pos- 
iter a feeble resistance, the latter held out more bravely, indeed it was not tll |sible, to stem the tide of misfortune in Germany. Soult carried with him on 
ter the Spanish general Mendizabel had permitted himself to be surprised and||this occasion about 4000 men, and reached head-quarters just in time to take 
wmuthilated under its walls that the garrison Jost heart. But none of these tri-|jpart in the battle of Lutzen. He commanded on that occasion the infantry of 
inphs availed to retrieve the fortunes of the invaders. Massena was by this||the Old Imperial Guard, and was deeply affected by the death of Bessiéres, 
mein iull retreat. ‘The British and Portuguese were at his heels, and in the|/the Duke of Istria. On the eve of the battle of Bautzen, Bonaparte wished to 
recon of Cadiz alarms were oceurring daily which checked the marshal iu||have the opmion of Marshal Soult as to the best manner of attacking the ene- 
us onward march. He had already reduced Campo Mayor and Aibnenamnnetins ‘The opimion he gave was adopted, and Napoleon said to him. ‘“ You 
id was meditating turther achievements, when tidings of the defeat of Victor||must concur in the execution of your own plans ; and as it was by the com- 
urossa reached him, and he found himself compelled to return, with Solteend of the centre that yon contributed to gain the battle of Austerlitz ; ren- 
sreater part o! his troops, to the lines before Cadiz. ® \der the same service in this case.’ He did so, and the victory was due prin- 
Snel was the condition of affairs in the spring of 1811, at which time Lord)j¢!pally to lus talent and courage. ‘The armistice of Neumark followed, and 
Wellington having followed Victor to the ironuers, detached Marshal Beres- |Napoleon and Soult retired to Dresden. There they learned the news of the 
rd, at the head of 13,000 men, to recounoitre, and if possible to recover Ba- ‘battle of Vittoria, and from that moment Napoleon became the victim of the 
iyoz. The corps of Mortier, which Soult had lett betund, retired from the |"0st lively apprehensions. He knew that the south of France was weary of 
\lembago as Beresford advanced, and Latour Maubourg continued at Campo) |“*- He knew that the forces of his brother Joseph had been dispersed, and 
Mayor rather to wateh than to interfere with the progress of events. He also, the name of Wellington was to him a sound full of horror and alarm As usual, 
vas foreed to withdraw, whereupon Campo Mayor was recovered, Albuquerque |e sent for Soult. Leave mstantly, my dear marshal,” he said, “leave for 
ind Olivanza taken, and Badajoz itself placed in a state of siege. Just as this |Spain, and stop not at Paris, except to make all necessary arrangements with 
iter operation was in progress Lord Wellington himself arrived, and having |t¢ mumster of war. Fly to encounter these English. Stop their progress 
expressed his approbation of the marshal’s proceedings, left him to conduct the) /@¥ery where, wherever you can encounter them. 4 name you my lieutenant in 
siege which Le had so well begun, and returned again to his own army in the the southot France.”’ 
Coa. | ‘The marshal obeyed, and so great was the rapidity of his journey that in 
Marshal Soult was not au inattentive observer of these things. He lad again eight days he was at St. Jean de Laz. The French army had during his ab- 
removed his lead-quarters to Seville, where he collected a force of about, sence in Germany been driven to the frontiers of France. The English, the 
19,000 men, and advanced to relieve the place. On the 16th of May, he found) |Spaniards, and the Portuguese, were triumphant ; still Soult rallied his forces 
‘imself infront of the British and Spanish armies, which to the amount of |and attempted, though in vain, to raise the blockade of Pampeluna. But all 
25,000 men, occupied 4 range of heights near the village of Albuera. He at- his efforts in the Pyrenees were unavailing ; his positions on the Nivelle were 
tacked them with his usual mtrepidity, aad had at one moment pushed them so |carned ; im his attack on the British army m December 1813 he was defeated ; 
nard thal orders for a retreat were on the eve of be; issued. But the buil- was also again defeated at Orthes in February 1814, he retreated to Tou- 
dog courage of the English was not to be overcome. “erhough the enemy were) louse, and fought there with as much determination as ever, but with no bet- 
in possession of the key of the position, and had made a thousand prisoners, ter success. Still it cannot be denied that, in his celebrated ‘ retreat,’’ from 
sad captured a whole brigade of guns, the survivers returned to the charge, and | August 1813 to March 1814, he exhibited much skill and great self- ion. 
uot only retook the whole of their own artillery, but forced their late captors to Indeed, he signed the convention of Toulouse, acknowledged the authority and 
‘all back inconfusion. The results were, that leaving about 8000 in killed and government of the Bourbons, and hoisted the white flag and white cockade of 
wounded behind them, the French fell back on Seville, while the allies, crippled |the old dynasty, only when it had become evident to all the world that farther 
y the loss of 7000 at the least, were unable to pursue them, except very lan- resistance was useless. ‘The army he left. He proceeded to the bedside of 
guidly with the cavalry, sus dying mother. The command of the troops under him was confided by 
The siege of Badajoz was at once resumed ; and Lord Wellington, to whom | Louis XVIIE. to the Doke of Albufera. Soult hastened to Paris. Louis 


the results of the battle at Albuera had been communicated, arrived to conduct |X VIII. refused to name him a peer; but he appointed him governor of the 
it in person. ‘The indefatigable Soult, however, was again in a condition to, thirteenth military division, and on the 2d December, 1814, named him minis- 
move, for he had called im all his detachments, and, communicating with Mar- ter of war. This was a generous and noble act on the part of the king ; 


mont, who had arrived to supersede Massena, was advancing, at the head of| 


more than 70,000 men, to relieve the place. The whole strength of the allied 


but the French liberals of that day knew not how to —— conduct, and 
attributed it to causes wholly foreign to the mind and of the sovereign. 


x 
¢ 
ictive of his profe ssional prospects. The events of the war obliging, |were Under hin to their proper posts. Meanwhile, Lore ellington inv 
| Soult to depart ina few days afterwards from Corunna, he recommend- (Ciudad Rodngo, when the advance of Marmont compelled him to retire. There 
I Napier to Lue attentions of Marshal Ney, who treated lus prisoner with (Was some fighting at FE] Bodon and Guinaldo, with a good deal of marching 
fa friend, rather than with the mgour of an enemy ; for he quar- 4nd counter-marching e!sewhere , but nothing decisive took place ; and, on the 
vith the French consul, supplied him with money, and gave lum a approach of bad weather, Marmont, having well supplied the town, fell back to 
ition to his house on all public occasions, and reframed from send-_ tis old quarters at Salamanca. 
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That a marshal who had served with so much enthosiem the cause of the 
revolution and of the usurper should have been regarded by the partisans of the 
Bourbons as a friend was not to be expected ; but | do not believe that his loy- 


alty could be suspected ; and when on the llth March, 1815, he tendered his } 


resignation, and the Duke de Feltre was appointed his successor, the king as- 
sured him, “ that he was by no means displeased at his conduct, but felt for him’ | 
a sincere respect.” On the landiag of Napoleon at Cannes he advised the 
Bourbons to retire beyond the Loire and to wait for the rallying of the French 
around his standard. There, also, he counselled that the royal treasury should 
be conveyed. After the departure of the king, the Duke of Dalmatia with- 
drew to his private chateau at Villeneuve L’Etang, near St. Cloud; and a few 
days afterwards, Napoleon arrived from the Isle of Elba at the palace of St 
Cloud. Several times the usurper sent for him, but he refused to come. On 
the 26th of March, however, a formal order was sent; and, apprehensive of | 
imprisonment and confiscation in the event of refusal, he proceeded to the pre- 
sence. The marshal did not hesitate to ayow that, as minister of the king, he 
had done all that he could to prevent the arrival of Bonaparte at Paris, and to 
stop him in his march. Bonaparte soon discovered that Soult was no longer | 
devoted to his cause, and asked him, “If there was anv thing he desired '" 
“Yes,” replied the marshal, ‘ to retive to my private estate.’ ‘Thither he 
went; and there he remamed until the 11th of May, 1815, the dav of his no- 
mination to the post of major-general. In accepting that appointment, he said 
that he was solely actuated by the desire to assist in preventing a foreign in- 
vasion! This was 4 singular exeuse, truly! since that foreign invasion, as he’ | 
termed it, was undertaken to replace on the throne the king and the dynasty | 
to which he had sworn allegiance. When he accepted the nomination, he said, | 
“ The French army, so often victorious, would be for ever dishonoured, if, with- 
out combating, it should allow the territory to be invaded, even though it should 
be sure of defeat inthe attempt.’ But he advised Bonaparte not to go be-| 
yond the French frontiers ; to concentrate his troops in the environs of Laon ;) 
and to wait until attacked by the troops of the allied powers. His advice was| 
not taken; the battle of Waterloo followed ; and the Bourbons were once more’ 
restored to France. 

It was undoubtedly owing to the military genius and skill of Soult that the’) 
remains of the French army after the battle of Waterloo were rallied, and con-| 
ducted in something like order, to Soissons ; where General Grouchy, who had 
been named by the provisional government, took the command. Onthe 26th 
of June, 1815, the Duke of Dalmatia proceeded to Paris, and was present at | 
the council of war at La Villette, when the evacuation of the capital was di- 
rected. His only thought, after that moment, was to proceed to his property 
in Languedoc, that he might not again witness the entry of foreign troops 
Supplied with a regular passport, he left Paris on the 3d of July, for the de-'| 
partment of the Lozere, but he was these treated most ungenerously by the | 


“Ah, mon ami !”’ exclaimed the baron, shaking him by the hand, “ how does 
the world use you '” 

* Look at me,” answered the carrier—“ just look at me.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the baron. «Flesh enough vpon you now! Who is your 
friend 

“Ah, it’s about him [ came! He is very ill, isn't he ' He is a water-ear- 
rier, too He was going to another doctor, but I wouldn't allow Tt. No, no— 
that wouldn't have been the thing after all you have done for me. I hope [ 
know better. He is very bad, and hasn't got a sixpence in the world.” 

I could not help ———e at the original display of gratitude—and the baron 
laughed outnght ; his heart grew glad within him as he answered, pressing the 
honest carrier's hardy hand— 

* Right—right—gquite right! Mon enfant, bring them al! to me |” 

M‘Linnie, who was pot honoured by the baron's confidence, seemed to be 
well acquainted with his peculiarities. | mentioned to him his extraordinary 
treatment of the water-carriers, and attributed it all, without hesitation, to 
downright sanity. 

** Not that exactly,” said Mac. “ Jt is caprice, and the inconsistency of hu- 
man nature. He is strongly attached to all Auvergnats, and to water-carriers 
in particular. His predilection that way is well known in Paris. Perhaps his 
father was 4 water-carrier—or his first love a girl from Auvergne. Who can 
tell what gave rise to the partiality in a mind that is full of bias and contradic- 
tivn |” 

Contradiction indeed! [ had remarked enough, and yet nothing at all in 
comparison to that which was to follow. Up to the present time | had been 
only puzzled and amused by the frolics and irregularities of the baron. I had 
yet to be staggered and confounded by the most palpable and barefaced act of 
meonsistency that ever lunatic conceived and executed. ‘The winter and spring 
had passed, and summer came, placing our time more at our disposal. Summer 
is the dissector's long vacation. { permitted myself to take recreation, and to 
seek amusement in the mony public resorts of this interesting capital. One 
morning I attended the baron at the hospital, and returned with him to his abede. 
We sat together for an hour, and | distinctly remember that on this occasion 
the unbeliever was even more witty than usual on the subject which he was ever 
ready to introduce, with, | am sorry to say, no better object than that of turn- 
ing it into ridicule and contempt J left him, irritated and annoyed at his be- 
haviour, and tried to forget it in the crowds of people who were thronging the 
gay streets on one of the gayest mornings of the year. I hardly know why [ 
directed my steps toward the Place St. Sulpice, or why, having reached it, I 
lingered, gazing at the church which has its site there. I had a better reason 
for quitting it with precipitation ; for while I stood musing, | became saddenly 
aware of the presence of my friend the baron. He did not see me, and | was 
not anxious to begin de novo the disagreeable discussion of the morning. As I 


common people ; and, had it not been for the exeruons of his friend, the Ge- ‘turned away from the church, however, I looked instinctively back, and was 
neral Brun de Villeret, he would have lost his hfe. The celebrated ordinance |much surprised to behold the baron glancing very suspiciously about him, and 
of the 24th of July appeared. The name of the Duke of Dalmatia was at the! |appearing most anxious to avoid public observation { was mentally debating 
top of a list of thirty-eight whose fate was left uncertain. In his own depart-! whether such was really the fact, or whether the idea was suggested by my own 
ment he was attacked by the friends of the fallen, as well as by those of the|'clandestine movement, when to my unaffected astonishment the baron put an 
then reigning dynasty, and his life was threatened by both. At length, how-'/end to all doubt by making one rapid march toward the church, and then rush- 
ever, he was allowed to remain undisturbed in bis Languedoe property, and en-||ing in—looking neither to the right nor left, behind nor before him. This was 
joyed the ease and quiet of a country life. It was there that he wrote and'|truly too extraordinary a circumstance to witness without further inquiry. I 
printed his Memoire Justicatif, in which he adopted the celebrated adage,’ immediately retraced my steps, and followed the atheist into the house, where 
** Fais ce que je dois, advienne que pourra.”’ The law of amnesty appeared ; surely he could have no business to transact. If my surprise had been great 
he was not included in it. For three years he remained in exile in the duchy |without the sacred edifice, what was it within, and at that particular portion of 
of Berg, the birthplace of his wife; where he divided his time between the it known by the designation of the Chapel of the Virgin Mary, at which I be- 
study of the past, and the preparation of his historical memoirs On the 28th |held, questioning my own senses, my unaccountable {nend, this exceedingly er- 
of May, 1819, the king was graciously pleased to authorise him to return to!|ratic baron—upon his knees—in solemn prayer! Yes, kneeling in low humili- 
France ; and, on the 9th of January, 1821, he replaced in his hands his mar-;|ty, and praying audibly, with a devotion and awful earnestness that could not 
shal’s “ baton.” ‘|be surpassed. He remained upon his knees, and persevered in his prayers until 
Grateful and attached to the elder branch of the house of Bourbon, it can||the conclusion of the service, and then he bestowed his alms—performing all 
with perfect truth be affirmed that Soult did not lend himself in any way to) |things with an expression of countenance and gravity of demeanor, such as | 
those intrigues of the liberal Camarilla, which conducted France, in 1830, to||knew him to wear only at the table upon which he had achieved the most cele- 
the revolution of July. He joined not, in the Chamber of Peers, either the/|brated of his surgical victories 
Jesuit or ultra-Royalist party on the one hand, or the Liberal faction on the’! «Mad, mad!” I exclaimed aloud, “ nothing short of it." Why, such giar- 
other. Atcourt he was devoted, but not obsequious ; independent, but res-| ing wholesale hypocrisy had not been committed since Satan first introduced 
pectful and loyal A long and glorious life of bravery and observation had)\the vice into Paradise. What atrocity, what baretaced blasphemy! It was 
taught hum many lessons, one of the most important of which was that of |the part of a Christian and a friend to attribute the extravagant proceedings of 
dreading revolutions, and, as far as possible, of opposing them. He had wit-||the baron to absolute insanity, and to nothing else ; and | did so accordingly, 
nessed the results of revulutions, not only in his own, but in many lands ; and! | alarmed fot the safety of the unfortunate professor, and marvelling what unheard- 
he arrived at the conclusion that, as all human institutions are necessarily im-|/of act would next be perpetrated, rendering it incumbent upon society to lock 
perfect, those who are most given to change are the least likely to be happy |the lunatic up for life. Why, his lips were hardly relieved of the pollution 
themselves, or to render the state any real service. |!which had fallen from them in my presence ; and could he in his senses, with 
The revolution of 1830 found Marshal Soult attached to his king, to the'|his reason not unhinged, dare to offend his Maker doubly by the mockery of 
charter, to order, and to peace. The ordinances of July he could not approve,|| such prayers as he could offer up! What was his motive—what his end’ That 
but the overthrow of a race of kings for the faults of one prince he could not!/he was anxious for concealment was evident. Had he courted observation, I 
consicer as just or necessary. ‘To the Duke of Orleans he had been attached! imight have supposed him actuated by some far-sighted scheme of policy ; and 
for upwards of forty years. In him, and in his family, he viewed the only es-\|yet his rash and straightforward temperament rendered him incapable of any 
cape for France from civil war, division, disorder, and invasion. He knew the’ ‘stratagem whatever. No, no—looking at the thing as I would, there was no 
prudence, wisdom, and courage of Louis Philippe, and he supported his dra- accounting for this most perplexing anomaly except on the ground of mental 
peau. That drapeau, however, bad inscribed on it “ Liberte et ordre public ,”) infirmity. Alas, poor baron! ¥ 
and if it had not, the Duke of Dalmatia would not have joined it. He aided)) When the service was at an end, I took up a position in the street near the 
Casimir Perier in establishing order. He aided Louis Philippe in keeping)|chureh, in order to observe the next movement of the devotee, quite prepared 
down or in punishing revolt. He aided the cause of order and truth in the) |for any thing that might happen. [was disappointed. The baron, looking very 
Chamber of Peers by trying and condemning rebels. He aided the king and||cheerful and very happy, made his appearance from the temple which he nad so 
the country by occupying the post of president of the council, or premier, in||recently profaned, and walked steadily and quietly away. | followed him, and 
most difficult and dangerous times. He aided the council by his advice, thej/in the excitement of the moment was about to approach and accost him, when 
government, when not a member of it, by his vote and support, and the coun-||he suddenly turned into a narrow lane, and [ lost sight of him. 


try by his oft-repeated and deliberate protests against all that was anarchical, . 


; : 1, and to give him no hint of my having discovered and watched him. ‘The 
he has proved himself on all occasions a sincere friend to the English alliance “ : 
His visit to England was one of the brightest events of his whole life. This|\.-, for silence were twofold. First, I hoped, by keeping my eye on the 


: fessor, to learn more of his character than | yet knew ; and, in the second 
he admits freely ; and he speaks of the English nobility and gentry, as well as = "i . , ok of 
ee of the council, assisting the king in maintaining and keeping in full P ‘ 7 te <page 


orce his wise and noble policy ; and although he must and ought to be classed} rT tm haeened tne of thi dev. th 
th a : f ; : t so happened that on the evening of this very day, the baron held a conver- 
clare, iy vid ba stilt for js and age, yet he does not hesitate te de-|| 54 -9ne in his rooms, to which the first people of Paris, both in rank and talent, 


were invited. I, who had the entrée, was present of course, and | was likewise 
THE FREETHINKER. 


among the first of the arrivals. With me, the chief physician of the Hotel 
Dieu entered the salon. 


(Concluded. } Thesurgeon and the physician shook hands ; and, after a word or two, the 
It was some months afterward that Frangois announced two visitors. When|fiatter asked abruptly— 
they appeared | recogmzed by old acquaintance the water-carrier, grown hale|| “ By the way, furos, what were you doing at St. Sulpice this morning! I 
and hearty, accompanied by a stranger, of the same condition in life as bimself,)}saw you quitting the church.” 


and looking very ull. 


“Ob!” said the baron, without changing colox os moving’a muscle, althoug & 
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[ blushed at his side to my very forehead ; ‘* Oh! a sick priest, placed under ing the present condition of the man, his distance from home, friends, and all 

my care by the Duchess d Angouleme—nothing more.” the natural ties that render calamity less frightful and insupportable. | would 
~ Well, [ could hardly believe that you bad turned saimt—that is the truth.” gladly have said a word to soften the pain which the baron had inflicted ; but it 
“Not yet—not yet!” added the baron, laughing out. ‘ This is to be the: would have been officious, and might have given offence. 

saint,’ he continued, tapping me on the shoulders. “St. Walpole! That) The old priest, however, expressed no anxiety or regret upon hearing the ver- 

will look very fine in the calendar! However, my friend, if they attempt to dict pronounced against him. With a firm and quiet hand he replaced the ban- 

canonize you while | live, I'll act the part of devil's advocate, and contest your, dages, and he then drew a coarse bag from his pocket, from which he extracted 

cyt of admission, if it is only to punish you for your opposition to me in this, 4 five franc piece. 

world. So take care of yoursell, and read ap your divinity.” | “© This is,” he said calmly, “a very trifling fee, indeed, for the opinion of 
And with these words the unmitigated hypocrite, chuckling at my apparent, sy celebrated a surgeon ; but, as I have told you, sir, the necessities of my poor 

confusion, advanced to the door, and welcomed his crowding visitors. are great. [cannot afford to spend more upon this worthiess carcass. am 
Upon the following day, | repaired to St. Sulpree—but [ did not see the ba-| very grateful to you for your candor, sir. It will be my own fault now, if I die 

-on again and agai, with no better success. For a week attended) unprepared.” 

che service daly—stilino baron, Afterward [ went twice a-week. Atthe end) ‘It is the profession of a priest,” said the baron, “to affect stoicism. You 

{ two months | contented myself with one visit weekly—sull no baron. I did) do not feel it.” 

not uke to give up the watch. I could not tell why I felt sure of meeting with “I do not, sir,” replied the man respectfully. “I did not hear the awful 

um again ; yet so [ felt, and I was curious to know how far he carned his mad-| truth you just now told me asa stoic would. Pardon me for saying, that it 

ess, and what object he proposed to himself in the prosecution and indulgence} might have been communicated less harshly and abruptly to a weak old man ; 

of bis monomania. Three months elapsed, and I was at length paid for my| I do not wish to speak offensively.”’ 

erseverance. Fora second tame | saw the baron enter the church—assist de-) ‘The baron blushed for shame. 

voutly at the celebration of mass at the chapel of the Virgin Mary—repeat his) “{ ain a human being, sir,” continued the priest, * and must feel as other 

prayers, and offer up tus alms. There was the same solemnity of bearing dur j)men. Death is a terrible abyss between earth and heaven ; but the land is not 

ing the ceremony, the same cheerful self-possession at its completion. A more) the less lovely beyond it.”’ 


methodical madness there could not be! [ was determmed this ume not to lose) “* You speak as you were taught?” said the baron. 
ight of my gentleman, without obtaining at least acilue to his extraordinary, “ Yes.” 

oaviour. As soon as the service was over, he prepared for his departure. ‘ And as you teach ’” 

Betore he could quit the church, however, [ crossed it unperceived by him, and) “ Yes.”’ 

walked straight up to the sacristan. | “ And you profess to feel all this?” 


Who is that gentleman '" | asked, pointing to the surgeon. | “TI profess to be an humble minister of Christ—imperfect enough, Heaven 
Monsieur F ,” he answered readily enough—so readily, that I hardly knows, sir! I ask your pardon for complaining at your words. They did not 
sew what to ask next. “ A regular attendant, sir,”’ the sacristan continued,) shock me very much. How should they, when I came expecting them! 


u an Impressive tone of approbation. | Farewell, sir; I will return to Auvergne, and die in the midst of my people.” 
‘Indeed !” said I. || “Stay!” exclaimed the baron, touched and softened by one magical word. 
“Ay. 1 have been here twelve years next Easte:, and four times regularly) “ Come back! I admire your calmness—I respect your powers of endurance. 

every year has monsieur come to hear this mass.” | Can you trust them to the end !” 

‘Jtis very strange !” I said, speaking to myself. | “Tam frail, and very weak, sir,” replied the priest. “I would bear much 
~ Not at all,” said the sacristan. ** Jt is very natural, seeing that he 1s him- to save my life. Ido not wish to die. I have many things unfinished yet.” 
self the founder of it I’ “ Listen to me. There is but one means of saving you; and mark—that 


Worse and worse! The meonsistency of the reviler of things sacred, was| perhaps may fail—a long, painful, and, it may be, unsuccessful operation. Are 
ecoming more barefaced and unpardonable. ‘ Let him taunt me again!” [| you —— to run the risk '” 
exclaumed, walking homeward ! * let him mock me for my weak and childish|) “Is there a chance, sir!” 
jotons, and attempt to be facetious at the expense of all that is holy, and good,|| ‘* Yes—but aemote one. Were! the priest of Auvergne I would take that 
wid consolatory in life. Let him attempt it, and I will annihilate him with aj chance.” 
vord! When, however, | grew more collected, I began to understand how,|| “ It is enough, sir,” said the old man. “ Let it be done. I will undergo it, 
by such proceeding, | might shoot very wide of my mark, and give my fnend an} with the help of God, as their pastor should, for the sake of my dear children in 
advantage after all. He had explained his presence at the church to his colleague|| Auvergne.”’ 
»y attrrbuting it to a visit paid to a sick priest there. He should have ne op-|| The baron sat at his desk, and wrote a few lines—— 
wrtunity to prevaricate, if I once challenged him. Now, he might have the}! “ Present this note,” said he, “at the Sadle St. Agnes in the Hotel Dieu. 
eflrontery to deny what I had seen with my own eyes, and could swear to. By Go at once. The sisters there will see that you want for nothing. Take rest 
lying in wait for him again, and accosting him while he was in the very act of} for a day or two, and | will see what afterward may be done for you.” 
perpetrating his solemn farce, | should deprive him of all power of evasion and) The priest thanked the baron many times for his kindness—bowed respect- 
escape. And so I determined it should be. | fully, and retired. The free-thinking surgeon sat for a few minutes after his 
in the meanwhile I kept my own counsel, and went on as usual. I learned departure, silent and thoughtful. a he ; 
‘rom the sacristan, when the baron was next expected at the mass, and, untilj, ~ Happy man ™ he exclaimed at last, sighing as the words escaped him. 
that day, did not present myself again at the Place St. Sulpice. Before that) “ Happy, sir’” said I, inquiringly. 
ume arrived, there arose a touching incident, which, as leading to important “ Yes! happy, Mr. Walpole. False and fabulous as the system is on which 
consequences, deserves especial notice he builds, is he not to be envied for the faith that buoys him up so well through 
|. was growing late one evening of this same summer—the surgeon was fa-| ‘he great sea of trouble, as your poet justly calls this pitiable world! Could 
vgued with the labors of the day—I was on the point of leaving him—he of 9D€ purchase this all-powerful faith, what price would be too dear for such an 
curng to rest, when Frangois announced a stranger. An old man appeared. 4€¢Ulsitiont Who would not give all that he possesses here to grasp that hope 
lie was short, and very thin; lus cheeks were pale—is hair hoary. Benignity) 44 anchor’ 
veamed in his countenance, on which traces of sutfermg lingered, not wholly |, ‘ And yet, sir, you might have it. The gift is freely offered, and you spurn 
etlaced by prety and resignation. ‘There was an air of sweetness and repose) 
avout the venerable stranger. When he entered the apartment he bowed with|| “No such thing !” replied the surgeon hastily. “I may nor have it. This 
ceremony—and then waited tumidly for countenance from the baron. | weak yet amiable priest is content to take for granted what every rational mind 
~ What is the matter with you!” asked the surgeon roughly. , feyects without fair proofs. He receives as a postulate that which | must have 
‘Allow me to be seated,” said the stranger, drawing his breath with difficul-- demonstrated. I try to solve the problem, and the first links o! the argument 
y and speaking with a weak and tremulous voice. “1 am very tired.” | lead to an absurdity.” . 

he baron, as if rebuked, rose instantly, and gave his visitor a chair. | “The weak man, then, has reason to be thankful !” said I. 

‘| am very old,” continued the latter, “‘ and my poor legs are weary.” | “Ay, ay! [grant you that, He cannot tell how much ! 

‘ What ails you?” = How differently, sir, do things appear to different men! The very endo- 
‘Permit me,’ said the stranger. “I am the priest of a smail village very ance of this old man, founded as it is upon his faith, is to me proof sufficient of 

far from Paris.” ; the truth and heavenly origin of that faith.” 

“Humph !” ejaculated the surgeon. “You talk, Mr Walpole, like a schoolboy, who knows nothing of religion 
‘Two years ago | had a swellimg in my neck, which the doctor of our village) 9¥t of his catechism—and nothing out of the world beyund his school walls. It 
ight of no importance , but it burst at last, and for a long tume | was kept, the ability to bear calamity with fortitude shall decide the genuineness of the 

‘o my bed, a useless, idle man. With four parishes and no assistait, iucre lay creed, there is your Nort Awerican Indian or Hindoo nearer truth and Heaven 
aheavy weight upon my conscience—but God 1s good, sir ox than the Chnistian. So much for your * proof sufficient,’ as you term it.”’ 

‘Show me your throat!’ exclaimed the baron, interrupting him. | ‘This discussion, like all the rest, for all useful purposes, ended as i began, 

“And my people, too,” proceeded the old man, preparing to obey the sur-| leaving us both just where it had found us--our tempers rather than our views 

zeon’s command—* my people were very considerate and kind. When I got) suffering in the conflict. ‘Two or three times I was tempted to rattle out a vol- 
: ttle better, they offered, in order to lighten my labors, to come to one church) |ley of indignatien at his amazing and unparalleled effrontery, and of calling 
every Sunday. But it was not fair, sir. They are working men, and have} /him to an account for his turpitude ; but my better judgment withheld me, bid- 
much to do, and Sunday is thei only day of rest. It was not mght that so|ding me reserve my blows until they should fall unerringly and fatally upon his 
wany should resign their comfort for the sake of one; and I could not bear to) defenceless head. 
think of it."’ | Inthe meanwhile the good old priest carried his mild and resigned spirit 
All this was uttered with such perfect natural simplicity, that it was impos-||with him into the hospital. He was received with kindness, and treated with 
sible not to feel at once great mterest in the statement of the speaker. My at-| especial care, chiefly on account of the recommendation of the baron, who was 
‘ention was miveted. Not so the baron’s, who answered with more impatience) interested in the unfortunate pastor to a greater extent than he cared to acknow- 
‘haa he had ever used toward the water-carners— jdedge. The day for the operation—postponed from time to time—at length ar- 
“Come to the point, sir.”’ rived. It was performed. The process was long and painful, but the patient 
 [ was coming, sir,’ rephed the old priest, mildly ; “ I trust I don't fatigue) never uttered a complaint ; his cnes were wrang ‘rom him im the extremity of 
you. While L was in doubt as to what it was best to do, a fmend strongly re-|)torture and physical helplessness. The result was successful. One knew not 
commended me to come to Paris, and consult you. It was a thing to consider,||which to admire the most—the Christian magnanimity of the patient, or the 
vr A jong journey. and a great expense! We have many poor in our dis-| triumphant skill of the operator ; both were perfect. When the anxious scene 
‘net, and it 1s net lawful to cast away money that rightfully belongs to them. was over, the surgeon shook the priest by the hand tenderly and ngly, 
ut, when I became reduced as you see me, | could not regard the money as|and with his handkerchief wiped the sweatdrops from his aged brow. He saw 
‘irown away ow such an errand; and so [| came. | arnved only an hour ago, him afterward carefully removed to his bed, and for half an hour watched at 
and bave not delayed an instant.” ‘his side, until, exhausted, the sufferer fell asleep. During the slow recovery of 

lhe surgeon, affecting not to listen to the plaintive recital of the priest, pro-||the mvalia, his bed was the first visited by the surgeon in his daily rounds He 
ceeded very carefully to examme his disease. [t was an alarming one ; indeed,) lingered there leng after his services were needed, and listened with ihe deep- 
of so aggravated a character, that it was astonishing to see the sufferer alive est attention to the accounts which the priest gave of his mode of life, and of 
aiter all that he must have undergone in its progress. the condition of his dear flock, far away in Auvergne. When at length the 


“This disease must kill you,” said she baron—brutally, thought, consides-|convalescent man was able to quit his bed, the baron, to the surprise of all who 
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Baron !”’ exclaimed. 

“Mr. Walpole '"’ he replied, perfectly unmoved. 

“‘T am surprised to see you here, sir.” 

“You are not,"’ answered the baron, still more placidly ; “‘ you came express- 


ly tosee me; you have been here twice before. Why do you desire to hide’! 


that fact? Can a Christian, Mr. Walpole, play the hypocrite as well as other 
men !”’ 

“Tcannot understand you,” I said, bewildered by his imperturbable cool- 
ness; “you laugh at religion—you mock me for respecting it, and yet you 


come here for prayer. You do not believe in God, and you assist devoutly at’ 


mass!” 

“It is a lovely morning, Mr. Walpole—we have half an hour to spare—give 
me your arm 

Perfectiy puzzled and confounded by the collected manner of the baron, I 
placed my arm mechanically in his, and suffered him to conduct me whither- 
soever he would. We walked in silence for some distance, passed into the 
meanest quarter of the city, and reached a miserable and squalid street. The 
baron pointed to the most wretched house in the lane, and bade me direct my 
eye especially to its sixth story. 


‘* Mark it well,” said he, “you see a window there to which a line 1s fixed! 


with recently washed linen '” 

“T do,” I answered. 

“In the room—the small close hole to which that window hardly brings air 
and light, I passed months of my life. The mass at which you have three) 
tumes watched me, is connected with it, and with occurrences that had their rise! 
there. I was the occupant of that garret—it seems but yesterday that since | 
wanted bread there.” 

The surgeon was unmanned. He _ his eye upon the melancholy window 
until emotion blinded it, and permitted him to see no longer. He stood trans- 
fixed for a second or two, and then spoke quickly. 


“Mr. Walpole, poverty is horrible! I have courage for any extremity but! 
Pain | have borne—shrieks and groans I have listened to unmoved, while 


that. 
I stood by laboring to remove them; but when I recall the moments in which 
I have languished for a crust of bread, and known mankind to be my enemy— 
as though being poor, I was a felon—al! hearts steeled against me—A!! hearts, 


did I say added the speaker suddenly checking himself—‘ lie ; had been 


so, I should not have been here to tell the tale.” 

The baron paused, and then resumed. 

“ High as the rank is, Mr. Walpole, to which I have attained ; brilliant as 
my career has been, and | acknowledge my success with gratitude—believe me, 
there is not a famished wretch who crawls through the sinks of this overgrown 
metropolis, that suffers more than I have suffered, has bitterer hours than [ have 
undergone. !n this city of splendor and corruption, at whose extremes are ex- 
perienced the most exquisite enjoyment and the most crushing and bitter endu- 
rance, | have passed through trials which have before now overborne and killed 
the stoutest hearts. and would have annihilated mine, but for the unselfish love 
of him whose business took me to the church this day. Misery, in all its ag- 
gravated forms, has beenmine. Want of money—of necessary clothing—hun- 
—— ; such things have been familiar to me. 

epth of the bard winter, I have for hours given warmth to my benumbed fin- 
gers with the breath which absolute want 
and pain.” 

Ts it possible!’ involuntarily exclaimed. 

“ You believe that human strength is unequal to such demands. It is nata- 
ral to think so; and yet I speak the truth. y parents, Mr. Walpole, humble 
and poor, but good and loving, sent me to Paris with all the money they could 
afford for my education. I was ambitious, and deemed it more than enough for 
my purpose. When half my time was spent here, unhappily for me both tather 

mother were carried off by a malignant fever. It was a heavy blow, and 
threatened my destruction ; threatened it, however, but for a moment. [| had 
determined to arrive at eminence ; and when does the determination give way 
in the breast of him who feels and knows his power equal to his am! I had a 
brother, to whom I wrote, telling him of my situation, and asking him for the 
loan of a few louisd’or until my studies were completed, when Feseniead to 


repay the debt with interest. He sent me the quarter of the sum for which | 


In that room, and in the! 


led me to draw only with difficulty 


ithe tools, and —- of every charlatan and trickster, as they should be. 
r. Walpole, when you see the men who treat you with 


jone. Refused and cast away by this nobleman, I had nothing to do but to dis- 
\pose for a trifle of a few articles of linen which were stil in my possession. I 
sold them for a song, and believing failure to be impossible, still struggled on. 
In that room | dwelt, living for days upon nothing richer than bread me water, 
and regarding my little money with the agony of a miser, as every demand di- 
minished the smal! store. From morn till night I labored. 1 almost passed 
my life among the dead. Well was it for me, as it proved, that my necessities 
drove me to the dead-house to forget hunger, and obtain eleemosvnary warmth. 
Dismissed at dusk from this temporary home, I returned to the garret for my 
crust, and carried the book which I had borrowed to the common passage of 
the house, from whose dim lamp I received the glimmer that served me to read, 
and to sustain the incensed ambitious spirit that would not quell within me. 
The days glanced by quicker than the lightning. I could not read enough ; | 
‘could not acquire knowledge sufficient, in that brief interval of days, between 
the acquisition of my little wealth and the spending of my last farthing. The 
jmiserable moment came. [ was literally penniless, and without the means of 
realizing any thing. For a week I retained possession of my room through the 
‘charity of my landlord, and | was furnished with two loaves by a good fellow 
who lived m the same house, and who proffered his assistance so kindly, so ge- 
nerously, and well, that ! received his benefaction only that [ might not give 
him pain by a refusal. ‘T’he second week of charity bad already begun, when, 
entering my cold and hapless room on my return from the hospital, | was de- 
tained at the door by hearmg my name pronounced in a loud and angry tone. I 
listened with a sickening earnestness, and recognized the voice of my landlord 
and that of the good neighbour in high discussion. Something had been said 
which much offended the latter ; for the words which I caught from him were 
those of remonstrance and reproach. 

** For shame, for shame !’ said he, * you have children of your own, and they 
may need a friend one day. ‘Think of them before you do so hard a thing.’ 

“1 do think of them,’ replied the landlord sharply ; ‘ and, that they mayn’t 
starve, | must keep my matters straight.’ 

“* Give him another week or two. You will not feel it. I'll undertake to 
keep him. It isn’t much, Heaven knows ! that ! can do for him ; but at a pinch, 
man should make shift for man. Say you'll do it!’ 

«IT have told you he must go. [| do noc say one thing and mean another.’ 

“* Yes, you do, Lagarde,’ continued the persevering lodger. ‘ You say your 
‘prayers daily, and tell Heaven how thankful you are for all it does for you. 
Som, that you cannot mean, if you turn a helpless brother from your doors, who 
Recollect 
He 


must die of want if you and | desert him. Come, think again of it. 
how the poor lad works—how he is striving and striving day after day. 
will do well at last, and pay us back for all.’ 

‘There was no doubt as to the individual—the subject of this argument. He 
stood listening to his doom, and far, far more grateful to the good creature who 
pleaded hus cause, than distressed by the obstinacy which pronounced his banish- 
ment. 1 was not kept long in suspense. | retreated to my den, and sat down 
in gloomy despair. A loud knock at the door roused me, and the indignant 
pride which possessed me melted at once into humility and love when | beheld 
the faithful Sebastian—my sympathizing neighbour. 

“* You are to go,’ he said bluntly ; ‘ you are to leave this house to-morrow.’ 

“*T know it,’ 1 answered ; ‘1 am prepared to go this instant.’ 

And whither 

«Into the street,’ said I; ‘anywhere—it iatters not.’ 

“*Oh yes! it matters much,’ replied my visitor; ‘it would net matter to 
me, or to your landlord. We are but day-labourers, whom nobody would miss. 
You have great things before you: you will do, if you are not crushed on the 
way. lam sure of it, and you shall not be deserted.’ 
| ‘* What do you mean?’ I asked. 
| “* Listen to me. Don’t be offended. 
one ; but I respect learning, and feel for the distressed. You leave this house 
\to-morrow ; sodo You seem tohave no fnends; | am fnendiess too. Iam 
‘a foundling. I never knew either father or mother. I am a water-carrier, and 
‘If came from Auvergne. This is my history. Why should we not seek a lodg- 
ing together? You don’t regret leaving this place; no more dol. I won't 
ldisturb you. You shall study as long as you like, and have me to talk to 
‘when you are tired : that is—if it 1s quite agreeable, and you won't be ashamed 


I am a poor man, and an ignorant 


had begged, with a long cold letter of remonstrance, bidding me give up my | of me.’ 


profession, and apply myself to the humbler pursuits of my family. I returned, 
to my brother both money and letter, and the day on which I did so, saw me| 
without a meal. I had nota farthing in the world. Had not a woman who) 


‘*** You know,’ said I, ‘that I am in a state of beggary.’ 
‘““*] know,’ he answered, ‘that you are not flush of capital just now ; but | 
have a little in my pocket, and can work for more. If you are not too proud to 


lodged in a room below given me a crust of bread, | must have committed crime |borrow a trifie from me now, | shan’t be too proud to have it back again when 


to assuage thecries of nature. How I existed for days, | no longer remember. you get rich. 


But I remember wel! hearing of a rich nobleman, renowned for his wealth and 


piety, and for all the virtues which the world confers upon the possessor of vast)/me. 
estates. Ina moment of enthusiasm and mistaken reliance, | sat down and|| 
e as an intellectual man to an|/my preserver. 


a petition to this great personage. I spok 
intellectual man; as one working his difficult 
ble to usefulness and honor—and requiring only a few crumbs from the rich) 
man’s table to be at ease, and happy at his toil. I begged in abject humility 
for those crumbs, and received a lying and cold-blooded excuse instead - 


them. I crouched at his gate with a spirit worn by anaiety and apprehension, 


way through obscurity and trou-|/do more. 


Don’t let me prate, for [ am rough and unhandy at it ; but give 
me your hand like an honest man, and say, *‘ Sebastian, | will do as you wish 
“« My heart glowed with a trembling fire, and I grasped the extended palm of 
‘Sebastian,’ I exclaimed, ‘1 will do as you wish me. I will 
1 will make you independent. I will slave to make you happy. !t 
can be done—lI feel it can—and you may trust me.’ 
“* You'll do your best, [ know,’ he answered ; ‘and you'll do wonders, or I 

am much mistaken.’ 


“Upon the following morning we wandered through the city, and before night 


{ 
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' knew him, would take him by the arm, and give him his support, as the enfeebled’ and his slaves hunted me away from it. You have passed through that same 
: creature walked slowly up and down the ward. It was the feeling act of an gate with me; you were witness of my triumph at the bedside of his cnld '” 
affectionate son. Then the surgeon made eager inquiries, which the priest as|  * You mean his excellency—the operation '”” 
eagerly answered ; and they grew as friendly as though they had been well ac-;, “TJ do.” 
quainted from their infancy. Weeks passed away ; the priest was at last dis-| “ How little the rich,”’ said I, ‘‘ know of the misery, the privations, endured 
id charged, cured ; and, with prayers mingling with tears of gratitude, he took’ by those who in poverty acquire the knowledge that is to benefit mankind so 
, leave of his benefactor, and returned in joy to his native village largely. How ignorant are they of their trials !” 
a It was exactly a week after his departure, that the day arrived upon which =“ If you would know of the ignorance, the folly, and the vice of the rich,” 
é the sacristan led me to expect a meeting with the baron at the church of Saint |proceeded the baron, always at home upon this bis favorite subject, “ you must 
. Sulpice. Resolved to confront this incarnation of contradictiou at the very listen to an endless tale. Ever willing and eager to detract from the merits of 
scene of his unseemly vagaries, I did not fail to be punctual. As I entered the! the man of science, and to attribute to him the assumption of powers beyond 
street, I espied the baron a few yards before me, walking briskly toward the human grasp—and ever striving to drag down the results of his long and pa- 
. entrance of the sacred building. I followedhim. He hurried into the church, ent study to the level of their own brutish ignorance—they are made the sport, 
d and took his accustomed place. I kept close upon him ; and, with a fluttering 
heart, seated myself at his side. My cheek bummed with nervous agitation, but 
I did not look toward my adversary. His eye, however, was upon me I felt ‘scorn and contumely, pulled like puppets by a wire, and made to dance to any 
it, and was sensible of his steady, long, and, as it seemed, passionless gaze. He tune the piper listeth. Hope nothing from the rich.” 
did not move, or betray any symptom of surprise. As on the previous occa-| “* And from the poor, sir!” 
. sions, he proceeded solemnly to prayer; and when the ceremony was comple- “Everything,” replied the baron, almost solemnly. ‘‘ From their hearts 
j ted, he, as usual, offered up his alms. As the service drew to its close, my own Shall spring the grativude that will cheer you in your course, and solace you in 
{ ‘ anziety became intense, and my situation almost insupportable. He rose—i your gloom. Fame, and the grateful attachment of my humble friends, have 
: ‘ did the same ;—he walked leisurely away—lI, giddy with the excitement, reeled furnished me with a victory which the gold of the king could not purchase 
# after him. I was not to be shaken from my purpose, and | accosted him on the But we forget Saint Sulpice. 1 am not a hypocrite, as you judge me, Mr ; 
if church's threshold. Walpole. Be witness yourself if my presence there this day has proved me 
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fall obtained shelter. ‘To this ‘unselfish creature, and to the sacrifices which he 
made for me, | owe everything. We had been together but a few days when 
he drew irom me a statement ol my position and future prospects—drew it with 
a delicacy and tenderness that looked lovely indeed from beneath his ragged 
robes. Now thus poor fellow, like me— like all of us—had his ambition, and a 
darling object in the far distance, to attain. He had for months stinted hinselt 
of many comtorts, that he might add weekly to a sum which he had saved for 
the purchase of a horse and water-cart. He was already master of a few hun- 
dred franes ; and his earnings, small as they were, permitted him to keep up 
the hope which had supported him through inany hardships. No sooner, how- 
ever, did he gather from my words the extent of my necessities, than he deter-| 
mined to lorego the dearest wish of his life in order to secure my advancement 
aud success. | remonstrated with him; but | might as weil have spoken to a: 
stone. He would not suffer me to speak ; but threatened, if | refused him, to 
throw his bag of savings without delay into the Seme. | ceased to oppose hit, 
vecepled his noble otier, and vowed to devote myseli from that tume forward to 
the raring up ol my deliverer. The money ot Sebastian supplied me with 
books, enabled me to pass my examinations. Be sure | did not slacken in my 
exertions. idleness was fraud wile the sweat from the brow of the water 

carrer poured so treely for my sake | revered hun as a father, pot before | 
had myself become the object of tus affections—the recipient of the love which 
he had never been conscious of betore, foundling that he was, and without an- 
ther human tie! He grew proud of me, prouder and prouder every day—| 
must be well-dressed—I must want for nothing ; no, though he himsel! wanted 
all things He was assured of my future eminence, and this was enough for 
um; and my spirit weil responded to his own. I knew my capacity ; | fei 
ny strength, 1 was aware of the ability that floated in the world, and did not 
lear to bring my own among it. What could a mind undertake from which 
mine would shrink What application could be demanded to which | was not 
qual—prepared—eager to submit! Where lay my difficulty’ 1 saw none 

wif | did for an instant, it was extermimated before the imperious resolution | 
jad formed to exalt and enrech my beloved and loving benelactor. ‘Tender as 
1 parent to me, this incomparable man was at the same ume diligent and atten- 
uve as a domestic. He would permit me to do nothing to impede the easy and| 
natural course of study. He shamed me by huis affectionate assiduity, but si- 
enced me ever by reterring to the Future, when he looked, he confessed, for a| 
repayment tor all iis care and love What could I say or do in auswer to thus} 
appeal What but reiterate the vow which | had taken, never to desert him, 
ind to fight my way upward that he might share the glory he had earned. A 
day arrived wien | was compelled for a time to leave hum; tor | had been re 

ceived as inierne at the Hotel Dieu. It was a hard parting, especially for the 
oor water-carnier, who dreaded losing sight of me lor ever ] yave him an as 


surance vi constancy, and consvled tim by the imformation that another!| 


ind last exXamiuation yet awaited me, ior which a certain sum of money would! 
ve required Hic promised to have it ready by the hour, and conjured me to) 
take all care of myseli—and to learn to love religion ; for | must tell you, Se- 
bastian Was 4 pious man—a conscientious Cristian 

“Once at the hospital, | sought profitable employment, and obtained it. In 
the course of a tew months | had earned a sum—dearer, more valuabie to me 
than all l have since acquired. It was insignificant im itself, but 1 purchased) 
for my Sebastian his long wished-for treasure—the horse and water-cart. | 
took it too him ; and when | approached him, | had not a word to say, for my 
grateful heart was in my throat strangling my utterance. He threw his arms 
about my neck, cried, laughed, thanked, scolded, blessed, and reproached me, 
all in the wildness and delirium of his delight. * Why did you do it "’ said he, 
‘oh, it was kind and loving in you!—very kind and feolish—and wrong, and 
generous, and extravagant—dear, good, naughty boy ! | am very angry with 
you; but | love you tor it dearly. How you are gettingon! I knew you 
would. I said so from the first. You will do wonders—you will be nch at last 
You want no man’s help—you have done it all yourself.’ 

*** No, Sebastian !’ 1 exclaimed, * you have dune it for me.’ 

** Don't deceive me—don't flatter me,’ he answered. ‘1 have been able to 
do very little for you—not half what [ wished. You would have been great) 
without me. Ihave looked upun you, and loved you as my own boy, and all 


that was seilishness 

‘We dined and spent the evening of the day together. Life has had no 
hours like those before or since. ‘They were real, fresh, substantial—such as 
youth remembers vividiy when death and sullenny have shaken Lhe loundations 
of the world, and covered the past with mistiness and cloud. ‘The excitement 
of the time, or the privations of former years—or | know not what—threw the, 
good Sebastian shortly after this day upon a bed of sickness. He never rose 
irom it agam. He was not rewarded as he should have been jor all his sacriti 
ces—tor ali the love he had expende d upon dis gratetul foster-cluld. He did 
not live to witness my success—he did not see the completion of the work he 
had begun. la spite of all my efforts to save lis precious life, he sank, and 
drew his latest breath in these devoted arms. | lost more than a father.”’ 

The baron paused, lis lips were borve down by a tremulous mouon : he took 
my arm, and urged me gently from the spot. We waiked tor some distance in 
silence. Collecting lumselt again, he proceeded :— 

“ Sebastian, as 1 have told you, was a pious man. In truth, his faith was 
boundless. He worshipped and adored the Virgin Mary, as he would have loved 
his own natural mother, had he knownher. He was aware of my unbeliel, and 
had often spoke to me on the subject as 4 lather might, im accents of entreaty 
and regret. While he was ill ue gave me all the money he had, and earnestly 
requested me to spare nothing Lo secure ior him the consolations of the Church, 
Lobeyed hun. | caused masses to be said ior-hun. | procured for hum the 
visits of his priest. 1 left nothing undone to give him peace and joy. Would 
it not have been monstrous had | acted otherwise! He was morbidly anxious 
for the tature: he, righteous man, who was 4s pure in spirit, as guileless, as an 
infant! 1 alone toliowed him to the grave ; and after 1 had seen his sacred dust 
consigned to earth, | crawled home with a heart almost broken with its grief. i 
hid myself in my room for the day; and before | quitted it again, devised a) 


mode of testifying my gratitude to the departed—one most acceptable to his), 


wishes had he lived to expressthem, | remembered that he had neither {nend| 
nor relation—that | lived his representative. He had spoken during his illness} 
of the masses which are said to the repose of the souls of the dead—spoken of| 
them with a solemn belief as to their etlicacy and power. His gent/e humenity) 
forbade his unposing upon me as a duty that which | might not easiiy perform. 
My course was clear. [saved money sufficient for the purpose, and then | 
founded the masses which are celebrated four umes yearly in the church of Saint! 
Sulpice. ‘he fultiiment of his pious desire 1s the only offerimg | can make to 
the memory of my dear foster-father. Upon the days on which the masses are! 
said, | attend, and in his name repeat the prayers that are required. This is 


can the Omniscient—if that great spirit of nature be indeed capable of human 
\passions—feel anger at the act, when I solemnly declare that all [ have on earth 
—and more than I could wish of earthly happiness—I would this instant barter 
for the meek inviolable faith of Jean Sebastian.” 

The words were spoken at the door of the baron’s residence, which we had 
ilready reached. My hand was in that of the speaker. He had taken it in 
the act of wishing me farewell. I grasped his palm affectionately, and answer- 
ed— 
| ‘“ Why then, my friend, should you not possess this enviable blessing ?”” 

* Because I cannot struggle against conviction: because faith is not subject 
to the will: because I know too little and too much: because I cannot grasp a 
shadow, or palpably discern by day an evanescent, albeit a lovely, dream of 
uight. These are my reasons. Let us dismiss the subject.” 

And the subject was dismissed, never to be taken up again. From this time 
forward, our theological disputations ceased. The baron forbore his wit, and 
tle good cause was spared my feeble advocacy. Whether the baron suspected 
that, after all, there might be inconsistency in continuing to laugh at religion, 
while he persevered in visiting the church, or whether the seeds of anew and 
jbetter growth of things began already to take root within him, I cannot take 
upon me to decide. To my relief and comfort, the solemn subject was never 
jagain profaned by ribaldry and unbecoming muth ; and, to my unfei de- 
light, the teacher and the pupil were without one let or hindrance to their per- 
fect sympathy and friendship. 

A year had elapsed since, in the manner shown, I received the key to so many 
of the baron’s seeming inconsistencies—when, as we were passing one morning 
uto the Salle St Agnes at the Hotel Dieu, we were surprised to find, standi 
ut the door of the ward—the venerable and humble minister of Auvergne. His 
face brightened at the approach of the baron, and he bowed respectfully in 
greeting juin. 

** What brings you here again, old friend ?” inquired the surgeon ; “no re- 
lapse, I trast!” 

Gratitude,” replied the priest. A large basket was on his arm—his shoes 
were covered with dust—he had journeyed far on foot. ‘It is a year since I 
leit thus roof with my life restored to me, under God's blessing, by you. I could 
uot let the anuiversary slip away without paying you a visit, and bringing you 
a trifling present. It is scarcely worth your acceptance—but it is the best my 
grateful heart can offer, and I thought you would receive it kindly. A few 
chickens from the poultry yard, and a little frait from the ‘ye 

lhe baron received the gift with a better grace than I had seen him accept a 
much handsomer fee. He invited the priestrto his house, detained him there 
for some hours, and dismissed him with many presents for the poor among his 
flock in Auvergne. 

And thus stood matters when the last stroke of my two years was sounded, 
and [ was summoned home. I left the baron, need | say, with real regret ; he 
was not pleased at my departure. I engaged to write to him, and to pay an- 
other visit to Paris as soon as my affairs permitted me. I have never trod 
French soil since ; | never saw the baron afterward. My curiosity, however, 
did not suffer me to be in ignorance of my frend’s proceed. ; and what I 
have now to add is gathered from a communication, received shortly after the 
baron’s death, from tis faithful and attached Francois. 

Por several years the priest came annually with his gifts to the Hotel Dieu, 
ind on each occasion was the baron’s visitor ; at first for a day or two, but after- 
ward for a week—and then longer still. Durmg the second visitation, it was 
liscovered that the minister was related distantly to the baren’s former fnend, 
Sebastian. As soon as this was known, the surgeon offered the good man a 
home and an annuity. The former he modestly declined: the latter he ac- 
cepted, distributing it in alms among the needy who abounded in his parish. 
The surgeon and the priest became great fnends and frequent co’ 

Ihe temper of the baron altered. He grew less morose—less violent—less 
seli-induigent—less bigoted. He became the pupil of the simple priest, and 
profited by his instruction and example. Seven years after my departure from 
Paris, the baron fell ill—and the pnest of Auvergne, summoned to his bedside, 
ministered there, and gave his blessing to a meek, obedient child. He died, 
ind the priest, shedding tears of sorrow and of joy commingled, closed his g 

eyes. What passed between them in his latest moments may not be re > 
lrancms heard but a sentence as he knelt at his master’s pillow. ]t was among 
the last he uttered. 

 Prangots, love the Auvergnais: they have saved your poor master—body 
and soul!” 

The body was borne to the grave by the students of the Hotel Dieu—the 
grayheaded priest following in the train; and the soud—Heaven in its infinite 
mercy hath surely not forgotten. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WHITEFOOT. 
Edited by G. C. H., Esq , Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 307. Bentley. 

luere is a good deal of remarkable matter in this volume, which is written 
utoyether wita a powerful pen. ‘Condemned (says the writer) to lay my 
ashes in a foreign grave, with a last fervent blessing on my own lost land, I be- 
yueath to her, as a filial offering, the dark story of my fate. If the causes have 
happily ceased to operate which have made me a pauper, a felon, and an out- 
cast from her breast, let her fling down the useless page, which it were mischief 
co dwell upon until the pulses which have throbbed to their influence have been 
tranguillised in death. But if those causes be still noxiously vital ; if rank and 
power im Lrelacd be still like the gross forest-tree that darkens the soil with its 
shadow, and exhausts it with its roots; if her poor be still ‘ ground to powder’ 
by merciless tyrants,—whether the oppression be the exigency of the prodigal, 
or the insolence of the proud,—let her, then, deign to give to these pages a 
‘liberate regard, and take home their saving lesson to her heart.” . 

‘The storied ulustration consists of the oppressions of a village tyrant, resist- 
anee, hatred, murder, the scaffold ; and the main argument is, that tenants and 
the poor are driven to crime by exactions and contumely, The condemnation 
of the convict may afford a specimen of the author's style ;— 

“It seemed strange that, amid the clamorous inc dulity of all, the accused 
‘uumself eviaced no wonder at the charge. The voices of others repudiated the 
imputation; but he was silent. Once only he said, ‘I am innocent :" whether 
‘he meant thereby to deny all participation in the attack, or merely disclaimed 
‘the biood-guiltiness which the intenuonal discharging of the weapon would en- 
‘tail, the Searcher of all hearts alone can say. The words which I have written, 
together with the prescribed form of expression,—the ‘ Not guilty,” by which 
the accused puts hunself upon God and his country,—were the only reply he 
wave (vo those that questioned of that deed. For the rest I was told that, from 
‘toe moment he passed the threshold of the gaol, he was like one who felt that 
te had done with tus world,—had looked his last on liberty and life. Why 


all that a man with my opmions can undertake ; and this is no bypoerisy, nor) prolong the wretched story! The day of trial brought but the confizmation of 
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his dark boding predictions. The parent and the sister swore that upon the 
night charged he had not left his dwelling,—could not have left it unknown to 
them. The oath was unavailing—Heaven pardon, if it was false! A verdict 
of * Guilty ’ was returned by the foreman of the jury in a low and suppressed 
voice, wh:ch, nevertheless, reached every ear, and fell upon every hushed heart 
in that crowded court, chill asthe very doom that it announced. The officer 
of the crown repeated the terrible words in a more audible tone ; but the eye 
of the humane personage who then filled the judgment-seat, lingered upon him 
who first pronounced it with an expression of sad inquiry ; and the general gaze, 
turning from the prisoner, was centred upon the jury-box with a look of appeal- 
ing expectation that pleaded mutely forthe son—the brother—for the boy so 
loving, loved, unstained by crime till now. But no recommendation followed. 
With a trembling lip the jndge pronounced the dreadful sentence of the law ; 
conjuring the unhappy youth, with tears and sobs, to turn to God for mercy, for 
with man was none. The brief space which the law, that would not kill the 
soul, assigned to the convict to render himself pure enough to die, but not to 
live, was soon run out, and Simpson stood beneath the gibbet, to receive the 
mortal remains of his child! Pale, ghastly pale, he yet stood unmoved and 
rigrd during the progress of that dismal sacrifice. On the appearance of the 
victim, a murmur, as of prayer, arose from the multitude ; and as he was hurled 
by his fellow-man across the barrier ‘twixt life and death, from which all living 
hearts recoil, a groan,—'twas like an audible shudder,—pervaded the compact- 
ed mass ; but he looked not, groaned not; his lips moved apparently in devo- 
tion; but from his deportment nothing could be gathered to denote that he re 
cognised any difference between the fearful tragedy that was enacted upon * his 
own flesh and blood,’ and the natural passing of a cherished soul When the 
body was lowered, he received it in a cotfin—with tender care he composed the 
lifeless limbs—he placed the cover with his own hands, and then, making 4 sig- 
nal to the bearers, he took his place as chief mourner, and followed in the rear 
Many were the attempts to console him—many the expressions of sympathy ; 


he evinced no impatience, but he spoke to nove. ‘Thus the melaneboly train | 


proceeded towards his cottage. At length, having reached a place where four 
roads met, he bade them take the left. About half a mile down this road lived 
Magan. The crowd appeared at once to apprehend the motive of the 
change. ‘Ay, let the murderin’ villain see his work !’ was the general cry, 
and with an accelerated step, they proceeded towards his dwelling. A shout 
of execration from a thousand voices brought the startled inmates to the front 
All were ready for a simultaneous attack ; but he who had hitherto directed 


their movements waved his hand, and profound silence followed the gesture. | 


Proceeding through the open gate. he bade the coffin be laid down. Hs direc- 
tion being complied with, he |ifted the lid and took a knife trom his pocket, with 


which, having bared the arm of his son, he endeavoured to extract a few drops | 


of blood from the shrunken vein. He then drew near the house and smeared 


them upon the threshold, and on each side, and above the door, and pronounced | 
with an unshaken voice a horrible malediction :—* Upon the murderous owner’ 
of this house, and upon his seed for ever, be the biood of the tnnoecnt and the | 


curse of the broken heart! May his hearth be as cold asthe corpse of my 
child, and the grass be as green at his door as it springs wpon lis young grave |’ 
And as he repeated the bloody baptism of lintel and threshold, it was terrible to 
see the fierce men around him kneel, uncovered, as for a sanctified rte, while 
their very hearts seemed swelling to their ips in one deep ‘amen.’ 

We must quote another very Irish and chracteristie scene :— 

“There is no process of the law so odious in [reland as that by which the 
tiller of the soil is dispossessed. And from the sufferer who is thus denuded, 
popular sympathy never turns away. For while the peasant’s gorge rises at 
crime, when unaccompanied by what he has learned to consider its extenuations, 
he always looks upon the tenant as having been turned out in contravention ot 
all justice and right. * Would you turn the sinner from the altar,’ he says, ‘ or 
take physic from thesick '!’ By what rule, then, would you rob poverty of the 
only means by which its burdens may be lightened! Actuated by the habitual 
feeling, a large assembly of persons from all parts of the country gathered to 
a, ee house on the fatal day that was to make him a homeless wanderer 
Mr. M‘Gaver wel! knew the popular mind, and he could not doubt that there 
were peculiar incidents which were calculated to bespeak for the sufferers upon 


that occasion a more than ordinary share of commisseration, and to bring down | 


a commensurate reprobation, and perhaps danger, upon the landlord and himself, 


he, therefore, wisely resolved not to witness in person the resumption of the | 
land. It was a heart-rending scene. From some of the evicted holdings there | 


burst forth sounds of wrathful imprecation, having less resemblance to the ac- 
cents of sorrow, than to the wild energy of tempestuous rage. From others 
there arose a low murmur—the maundering of affliction, that felt how vain tt 
would be to expend itself upon articulate complaint. And again from others 
the voices of women and children poured themselves in a prolonged and dismal! 
wail, rendered at times more terrible by the fitful mixture of deeper tones. The 
latter, you would say, was the language of some strong heart, which. swelling 
with its own grief, would have conquered agony ; but as the father or husband 
looked upon the desolation round him, unmanned by the contemplation of a 
dearer fate, he gave broken utterance to feelings that would have way, 
* Like blood that tlows where the knife is driven.’ 


Those who came to put in force the ‘letter of the law’ against Burgess, found 
him standing upon his own threshold apparently expecting their arrival. On 
their approach, he advanced a tew paces trom the door, as if to leave the en- 
trance free, and took his stand at the corner or a shed. The steward who was 
appointed to receive possession. having entered with his assistants, the childres 

came forth, a melancholy train; and as soon as a few articles of furniture had 
been brought out, they huddled themselves together behind them as a shelter, 
from the blast. To its removal neither Burgess himself, nor any of the people 


around, lent a hand; but when once it had been carried from the house, 1 | 


seemed as if the acceptation which prevented them from being accessory to his | 
\t regretted that I had taken so hurried a resolution ; yet, strange to say, I did 


fate was satistied. for some of his friends disposed them with anxious care upon} 
the means of conveyance provided. The last article had now been removed 

with the exception of a small stool which stood in the middle of the floor, and 
was occupied by a gaunt and singular-looking person—the mother of Burgess 

While the helpers were employed, under the direction of the steward, emptying 
the house of its humble contents, the old woman had sat voiceless and unmoved, 
her hands supporting her head, from which the hair, silvered, but unthinned by, 


time, flowed unbound over her breast and shoulders. At length, as the motion | 


of the assistants ceased with the completion of their task, she slowly raised her, 
head, pushed back the grey tresses from her face, and cast around her a seruti-| 
nising look. Finding nothing upon which her inquiring gaze might fix, she 

arose quickly, and her coal-black eyes flashed with preternatural lustre as she! 
seized the stool upon which she had been sitting, and hurled it through the ope: 

door. She gazed upon it for a moment as it lay, and then, girding up her dress, 
she took a broom that stood near the door-post, and commenced sweeping every 


part of the house with a care that would seem to belong to a tenant just enter- 
ing into possession, rather than to her whose hand was never more to lift that 
familiar latch. Having swept from every corner towards the door, she now 
took the gatherings by handfuls, and flung them high into the air to be scattered 
by the winds. Having next procured some salt upon a plate, she went again 
through every part of the dwelling, turning the salt over and over with her fin- 
gers as she went. ‘This lustral visit finished, she divided the salt into separate 
parcels, which she handed to those without, with directions for its tarther dis- 
tribution. She now wrenched from the threshold the horse-shoe, which the Lrish 
peasantry generally nail upon it, imputing to it some mystic influence ; after which, 
standing erect, with one foot within the house, and the other outside, she signed 
the sign of the cross on her brow and on her breast. This strange ceremony 
was concluded by a sweeping motion of the hand towards the open air, and a 
similar one in the contrary direction, attended by a rapid movement of the lips, 
as though she muttered some conjuration. This, I subsequently learned, was 
intended to bid forth the guardian spirits from the dwelling, and to resign to the 
influences of evil the occupation of the devoted roof-tree. A reverent inelina- 
tion of her body followed, and again she made the holy sign ; then drawing her- 
self up to her full stature, she took her place among the children, and without 
casting a single look upon the desecrated cabin, she departed from the place. 
The following rude rhymes, the work of some village laureate, I subyom, in the 
hope that they may make this singular ceremony more intelligible than I fear [ 
have been able to do 

* Ply the broom upon the floor, 

From wal! to wall, from door to door ; 

Hole, and chink, and corner sweep : 

To the threshold bring the heap ; 

Every speck of dust you find, 

Let no blessing stay behind— 

To the strong winds give 1t all ; 

Heaven will teach it where to fall. 

The mystic salt in order take, 

And your parting visit make ; 

Backward, forward, round and round, 

Every spot that yielded sound 

Of the joyous children’s feet 

Visit all ; for all are sweet. 

Break it now, and parcels send 

Teo each neighbour, to each frend. 

Tell them you have lost your home ; 

Tell them their own hour may come. 

Sign your breast, and sign your brow ; 

Lait the lucky horse-shoe now. 

Powers of saving, powers of sin, 

Freely pass out, freely pass in! 

Children, now to your mother’s side— 

Good 1s good, and the world 1s wide.’ 
The melancholy procession had already gone some distance when Burgess per- 
ceived their departure. ‘Throughout the whole proceeding he had stood mute 
and motionless ; his muscular chest heaved at tumes convulsively—but for 
which, and an occasional nervous clutching of his hands, the fixedness of his 
large black eye, the compression of his bloodless lips, and the spectral paleness 
of tis brow, would have marked him fur some being, like the veiled monitor of 
the Egyptian banquet, redeemed from the grave to preside at the desolating or- 
gies of human power. The wretched man gazed intently upon the roof which 
nad been his home ; he fixed a long look of anguish upon the fields which had 
for so many seasous compensated hus toil; then, slouching his hat over his face, 
he gulped down a bitter sigh, and strode after his family. A few moments 
more, and a desolate silence brooded over that scene which had so often echoed 
to the sweet contagion of childish mirth, and the sense appeared to solicit even 
a voice of mourning to break the stagnation of that oppressive calm.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 

Narrated by the late Capt Peregrine Reynolds, R.N., to his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Dr. W.S. Harvey, Professor of Mora! Philosophy in —— Coilege. 
REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ARRANGED, FROM THE ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
BY THE EDITOR OF THIS JOURNAL. 
Cuapr. II. 

* Where was now 
Thy beauty, Nature’ Where thy hills and vales, 
Thy sunny uplands, sprinkled o'er with flocks ! 
Where the soft rippling broooks, the meadow flowers, 
The voice, the smile ot woman, the loud laugh 
That rang above the banquet !—Ail were gone !’’"—Dawes. 


This was but a melancholy beginning of our adventures, and I confess I was 
more awe-struck by this scene than by any former mishap that had befallen me. 
here is something appalling in the idea of either a sudden or a violent death. 
[he mind experiences a revulsion of feeling, with the sentiment, however 
vague the impression, that our fellow creatures have unexpectedly been called 
to the end of their career. We hear or read of such a thing, it ts true, with 
tolerable equanimity ;—not so when the disaster comes under our own view, 
-oupled with the recollection that it has occurred in the course of avocations in 
which we are immediately engaged, and that it may equally be our own fate in 
he course of a very brief space of time. Upon me it fell with a peculiar shock, 
not only because I had been tenderly nurtured, but also because sights of a 


\distressing and calamitous nature had hitherto been kept strangers to me. 


Now, for the first time, my uncle’s advice and reproaches came home to my 
recollection. It seemed to me as it he had been imbued with a prophetic spirit, 
ind that I was about to reap the reward of my disobedience. I wept bitterly. 


not meditate a return to duty. In all the subsequent mortifications and mis- 
haps which it was my fortune to encounter in the horrid trade, I was buoyed 
ip by the false and perverse feeling that the die was now cast, and that I was 
bound in honour to proceed. 

I soon found occasion for all my pride and resolution. The consequences of 
the misfortunes which [ have just detailed were a series of vexations and in- 
sults tome. The fact was, that the unfortunate boat was the one to which I 
1ad been regularly appointed ; [| had only left her for a short time before, to- 
gether with the rest of my companions, upon being relieved from the look out. 
Che next time | appeared on deck, | was called by the spikesneer, who was the 
officer of the watch, and the following dialogue took place between us :— 

“ say, youngster, wa'n't you cast away, coming from Ameriky 

“No, not exactly cast away. The ship was lost after we quitted her, but 
we were safe in the boats, and well towards shore before she struck.” 
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* Well, that’s very much the same thing, I reckon. What the d—I sent, or use any authority concerning it, for he was infected with the superstitions of 
you to sea again after sich a go as that there?” ; his time and callmg, and did not think it was just, either to his people or his 
I had so very strong an inclination for sea, long before, that nothing in the! employers, to risk the prosperity of the voyage upon such a Jonah; nay, he 
world could subdue it ; and my uncle was so decidedly set against it, that || even began to entertain fears for the safety of the ship itself, and I doubt not 
do believe his opposition rather strengthened my determination than other-| that he wished to get rid of me. So short-sighted are the ignorant and super- 
wise.” | stitious! The seamen never considered that if their suspicions were correct, 
“ Ay, ay, all the world knows he. As stiff as a crutch when he has made up) they were incurring much greater hazard to the ship, in which consisted the 
his mind upon any thing ;—and for the matter o’ that there, I thinks you be a) safety of the whole, by my being on board of her, than could result to any one 
chip o’ th’ old block. But I rather think the old gentleman was right this particular boat, and Capt. Bunting had a: least the wisdom to keep his own 
” misgivings to himself. However, it was ordered that [ should always remain 
“ Why, you don’t see anything amiss in a lad’s liking the sea, do you?” on board when a fall was called, together with the cook, two or three lands- 
“T’ll teil you what it is, youngster. Do you know, I’m mainly afeared that men, and the doctor. By the way, you may have observed that the last 
you're a scapegrace,—a black sheep,—and that you'll be unlucky to the ship. named functionary has not been mentivned by me with any peculiar marks of 
There could'nt be no good to no one, to leave a ship that Besom Bob com-| respect, and the reason is this. The Greenland ships were ailowed particular 
mands, I’m sartain sure. Ah! he’s up to a thing or two as well as most men. privileges and bounties by the English government, on account of those ves- 
By G—d, I believe as how they've lost a Jonah, and we've got’n, that’s my sels being such excellent nurseries for seamen; but one condition of their 
mind.” charter consisted in their carrying in each vessel a surgeon rated on their 

“don’t know how you can make that out. You know yourself that [ had books. Now the magnates of the trade not deeming, in their wisdom or pra- 
no hand in leaving the Circe. 1 only obeyed orders.” | dence, such a person to be necessary, except as a means of securing to them 
“Ah! that may be, but the black mark was upon you, and Besom Bob un- their immunities, they have generally invested some cobbler, or other low per- 
derstands that ‘ere sort of thing well enough. Now, I've just been a-thinking| son, with the dignified title ; but his real occupation on board was to retail 
as how you belongs to my boat, what the poor lads has been lost in this morn-| Jokes to the skipper, to cook pancakes for him, to serve the mess-tables on Sa- 
ing, and so” | turday night, or during the times of flensing and making-off, and to \end a hand 
“Why, sure you are not thinking to connect their unhappy fate with any! in trimming the sails when the crew were engaged upon a fall. Latterly, in- 
destiny of mine! You cannot seriously mean it!” | deed, the progress of science and the stern demands of the legislature, have 
«Ob, I means this here ; I don’t know nothing about destiny, as you call it /enabled the “ learned pundits” of these hyperborean regions to bleed, if ne- 
nor such shore-going names ; but if so be as you be an unlucky ‘un, ‘twon’t be! |cessary, and to go aloft—into the crow’s nest; the yard-arm of course being 
long before I finds it out ; and if so be it turns out so, I'll be d——d if you! quite out of the question. 
sets foot again in a boat with me, I tell ’ee.” | Great was my mortification at this kind of slight,—but I had a consolation 
My heart was full at this bitter reflection upon my fortunes, and [ could not in seeing all that was curious in the region of ice and monsters ; the naviga- 
readily reply to the honest but superstitious seaman upon this declaration.| ion of the ship, in particular, was highly interesting ; the nicety with which 
He perceived, however, that he had hurt me, and good-naturedly went on with she was steered through huge lumps that threatened destruction to her bows, 
his homely consolation | notwithstanding the ice-knees with which she was guarded without. The 
“Well, Perry, my lad, you can’t help it, you know, if it’s not your luck. But) view from the mast-head also was magnificent ; sometimes consisting of a sum- 
you can’t blame no one, what wants to save his own bacon. I have a wife and| ber of patches, among which it was necessary to steer carefully, in order to ar- 
three little ‘uns, and you can’t expect no one to run his nose into mischief with| tive at an opening in which a whale was seen to blow ; semetynes along an im- 
his eyes open. However, keep a good heart, my lad, many a taut gale has mense floe, or complete body, of ice of several miles in extent ; and some- 
been weathered by keeping the spirits a good luff.” tumes before us was an ice-field, or mass of ice, of which the boundaries could 
I promised to keep up my spirits and hope for the best, assuring him that his) uot be determined, even from the mast-head. I had often heard of ships beng 
ideas respecting me were without foundation. He shook his head and walked beset by the ice, and enveloped, as it were, for days and even weeks, to the 
forward ; and ! confess | felt something like a misgiving and depression, which evident danger of the voyage, as well as certain detriment to the adventure for 
even my own better education could not then surmount. the ume detained. This is generally occasioned by the shifting of the wind, 
In a day or two there was another fall ealled ; a fish was struck from one of) “ich brings the floating masses together, and the skill of the master is never 
our boats, and the harpoon held on successfully. ‘Two others came up with 0% ™auifested than in such an emergency. After he is convinced that the 
him in succession, and also effected their purpose of fixing harpoons in him. 1 misfortune 1s inevitable, he must be continually aloft, and give his directions 
was in the fourth boat that came up. An immense monster he was, indeed of| from thence, so as to give the vessel the best chance of clearing out again , Irom 
the very largest size, and was just then in the height of his strength and fury.) “ence also he will convey his instructions to the people as to the best appli- 
lhe spikesneer struck hun, and down went the fish with the velocity of light- cation of the ice-saws, ice-axes, and beetles, for endeavouring to cut or beat a 
ning,—his dreadful tail brandished in the air, shaking in agony, and threaten-| P#984ge out. All this, however, we did not experience, but | relate the ature 
ing destruction where it should fall. We backed astern as briskly as we could, of the thing upon hearsay. 
but he struck, with that tremendous member, the starboard side of the boat,, The fishmg went on with tolerable success. A bear also was shot, and 
and though he did not indeed hit any person, he shivered the boat to splinters sometimes we were so fortunate as to kill a narwhal or sea-umcorn. This 
on that side, from stem to stern, and laid us all admft im the water. Fortu-| last, besides producing very fine and pure oil, yielded a species of ivory ; its 
nately, there were other ships in the neighbourhood ; and as it is a regulation|/horn, which is spiral, being of a pure white and great density. Some of the 
for each ship's crew to help those of a neighbour to kill a fish, if not otherwise) horns of these animals were full ten feet long, and it was usual in Hull to have 
engaged on their own account, we were soon picked up by another boat's crew, them polished and made use of as bed-posts. The fish itself is of a beauti- 
which proved to be one belonging to the Circe. When they found there was) fully mottled brown, and swims through the water with exceeding rapidity. 
no great harm dove, the lads of the Circe began to jeer me exceedingly, as, !t is only taken by surprise, its timidity being very great, but it apparently 
j yields to the drowsy spirit, which seems to overcome most of these huge 


they were taking us to our ship. 
“Ah, Perry Reynolds, you unlucky d—l,” cried one, this here is just the) creatures. 
sort of situation to find you in. A pretty ducking you've brought upon the), ‘Towards the end of the season a fish was struck, which gave much trouble 
boat's crew ;—and well it’s no worse. D—n me if I'd have you in a boat with) in the killg ; the ship had gradually neared the boats, and at length Captain 
me; ['d stay out for ever, first. Though you be’s a good fellow enough m, Bunting, who was looking on with all the eagerness of an old sportsman, or- 
your way ;—but there’s no /uek in you, I'll be sworn. | dered the topsails to be clewed down, and jumping into the jolly boat, ordered 
You may be sure that this trade was not thrown away upon my fellow-suf-| tour of us to foliow him, and we went off to assist in lancing. ‘The whale was 
ferers, who immediately attributed their mishap to my being in the boat. In|/by this ume so weakened, and so nearly dead, that he alternately sank a lit- 
the meantime, however, the business of killing the whale went on He} le below the surface of the water and rose again. We pulled for his larboard 
died very hard; fighting and fluttermg to the last, and his death was not ac-) side-fin, but just as we neared him he sank again, and before we could back 
complished under eleven or twelve hours of ume. You are aware that in the) off he rose agam immediately underneath us, raising boat and men hgh and 
Polar seas there is continually daylight during the summer months, and as itis|/dry upon his back, from whence we were all canted into the water. There 
advisable not to have too many irons in the fire at once, the operation of flen-, being no other harm done, it created a hearty laugh all round, as the crews of 
sing—which means cutting off the blubber from all parts of the fish—is begun) the other boats picked us “p ; still, however, when they came to me it was— 
as quickly after the death of the monster as possible. Of course there was no)“ Ah, Perry, you unlucky og; what d—I sent you into the boat’ There 
tume lost on this occasion ; the funeral procession, as we may call it, was seen| could be ne better luck if you were there.” The fish was soon after despatched, 
advaneing towards the ship, consisting of all the boats towing the hage fish by) and having got him in, Capt. Bunting bore up for the southward, intending to 
the tail, ull they got him alongside ; and now commenced the most disagree- proceed on the homeward voyage. 


able part of this most disagreeable and dirty species of enterprise. | But as I did not reach Greenland in the vessel in which I had embarked 
The whole being laid alongside, is made fast to two powerful tackles, at the! for that region, so neither did I leave the latter in that which brought me there. 
head and tail, aod the Harpmeers go upon the body with lerge sharp knives in| The early part of iy voutieal career was certainly much like that of a football, 


their hands, the blade and handle being together about six ivet in length. They! which 1s passed from side to side at any caprice. At this juncture—the bearing 
have spurs, or iron spikes, strapped to the soles of their boots, to prevent them) up for homeward—it is usual for the seamen to hoist a garland to the mast- 
from slipping off the exterior of the fish, on which they stand; and now com-; head. The preparation of this joyous signal of return is commonly an affair of 
mences the operation of taking the blubber from him. ‘This hes outside, im-|/miglity importance, and produces a display of great taste and care. The tars 
mediately under the skin, and is of various thicknesses, from ten to eighteen) always take out with them pieces of ribbon of various colours, which have been 
inches, according to the size and age of the creature. By means of a slip of! given to them for /uck, by their numerous sweethearts ashore ; with these they 
blubber which they cut, at each end of the animal, they cant him over by de-| decorate their garland. The symbol itself of rejoicing consists of a number of 
grees, still continuing to cut from the upper surface, and gradually lengthening} loops, so bent and fastened together as to form a globular tigure not unlike an 
the slip, until they have got all round the body. The fat or blubber, mean-| armillary sphere, of three or four feet in diameter. It is then hung round with 
while, is hoisted on board, in large pieces by means of two * purchases,”’ a| mbbons so as effectually to cover all the frame ; and as the word is given, “ up 
capstan, and a crab; the larger preces are cut into smaller ones of somewhat) lelm,’’ up goes also the garland, and the crew receive a mess-bottle, to enable 
more than a cubic foot each, and these are then thrown loose into the hold to! them to drink “a safe passage home, and a happy meeting ef friends."’ Every 
be drained of water or any other liquid. The whole operation takes up many|/individual of the ship’s company, from the master downwards, contributes 
hours, and the people are generally very much fatigued by the time that it is something towards the embellishment of the garland ; and to have no part in it 
over. But this is not all the labour attendant upon catching the whale. Inj/is, in their superstitious imaginations, to be without part in the hoped-for suc- 
two or three days all these pieces of blubber are thrown upon deck again and cessful termination. I was in this predicament ; for, being ignorant of the 
cut into long thin slips, that may be put into the bung-hole of a cask. This| custom, or at least of the solemnity and importance of the ceremony, I had not 
last is called “ making off,” and is the last stowage of the blubber, and the|)aken any precaution to provide myself; and by the time that J had become 

last trouble with it, unul at the end of the voyage i is taken to a boiling-house,||sensible of the obligation, my character of unlucky had deprived me of the 
at the port to which the vessel belongs. hope that I should be able to beg, borrow, er buy, sucha talisman of safety. 

But to return to my unfortunate self. It was from this time no longer aj/Accordingly, when the time came round, that the contributions were called 


question in the ship that | was unlucky. My friend the spikesneer made a for-|/for, and | had nothing to offer, the dread of me, and the certainty of my future 
mal remonstrance agamst me, and declared that he would not go out in i 


the same boat with me. 
other would exchange for me ; in fact, Capt. Bunting did not press the matter, 


fate, caused them to shrink from me, and to look upon me almost with horror, 


So also said the rest of the boat’s crew, and none}jas a doomed wretch whose very contact was dangerous. 
I have omitted to say that in counting the number of Harpineers in each 
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ship, the master and the mate are one each. But as circumstances may and) ship, in which alone our ultimate safety lay, had been disregarded by us during 
do frequently arise, which make it improper for both these officers to be absent our headlong eagerness in an exciting pursuit ; she had been forgotton altoge- 
from the ship at the same time, there is always a person, rated as a Boat- ther, and now that she became, too late, an object of solicitous enquiry,—now 
steerer, but an aspirant for Harpineer, who officiates for either of these princi- that we needed both her shelter and her help, she had disappeared from our 
pals, and is called the loose Harpincer. 1 mention this as introductory to the | eyes, almost to our fainting hopes, [t is even thus with frail and selfish man, 
account of my final disaster in the good ship I/chester, and which was certainly as to his earthly and his heaveuly objects. The first are those of sense, and 
confirmatory, as far as appearances would go for argument, of the general im- of immediate consideration , the passions are stimulated, the jadgment is put 
pressions received of me. | to sleep. We tacitly acknowledge that we have an ark, or ship of salvation, 

The accident which I have now to describe separated me entirely from that) but we presumptuously say to ourselves that we can return (here in the even- 
vessel ;—it was the conductor that led directly to all my future adventures, but ing of our days; we neglect its position and the right mode of steering to- 
it was certainly the end of that portion of my career which seamen would call! wards it, whilst the heyday of desires is prevalent upon us, and when at length 
unlucky, and unhappily it was wound up toa climax for the finish ; for it was at- we become convinced that earthly pursuits are vain, and we would take the 
tended with a catastrophe unfortunate enough to the rest of those who were in-| shelter and safety necessary for us, we have neither the strength nor the kaow- 
cluded in it ; seeming to wind up my character on board the Jichester, and in the! ledge requisite for that all-important purpose 
hearts of all her crew, so long as I should be remembered by them, as an unlucky|| After waiting a long time, every minute of which was centupled in our un- 
wight, forsaken by Providence, and carrying mischief and misfortune to all who easy minds, no ship appeared, but something worse began to threaten us. A 
were brought within the sphere of my action. And here I cannot help pausing to| fog was observed to settle upon the suriace of the water, at first thinly, but 
admire the apparent strangeness of my destiny. I neither do, nor ever did believe, gradually becoming more and more dense. These fogs are not found in the 
in that extravagant—I was about to say improus—principle called luck , yet, Polar seas during the spring or the early summer, but after the solstice they 
through a remarkable concurrence of untoward, though sometimes unimportant! begin to appear, and furnish the first serious warning that the season of the 
events, most of my acts in the Greenland fishing excursion were attended with fishing is drawing near to its close. ur state now became perilous We were 
either mischief or mishap; seldom a misfortune took place in which I was not) on the wide Arctic ocean, without provisions, without shelter, without a guess 
included or implicated, until at length 1 became shunned, dreaded, deemed) as to the route we should take; surrounded by the obscurity of a fog, and lia- 
like an evil genius, that blasts and injures wherever he interferes or obtrudes ble to be run down by any vessel—even our own,—before we could be aware. 
his presence, or else a castaway doomed to destruction, and hurtful to any con-| Bitter were my feelings, under these circumstances, for well I knew that, of re- 
nexion he may form. In the land of my early education special Providences lief did not reach us before long, the full weight of indignation would fall upon 
were strongly inculcated, yet with all my respect for my teachers, and with al] me, and I might even be made a sacrifice to the prejudices, the rage, or the 


— 


the influence of the surrounding society who universally believed in such inter- 
positions, even upon the most ordinary occasion, I never yet had given my 
assent to the doctrine, at least not without large qualifications. I always re- 
membered the instructions of my father, who was a great admirer of Pope, and 
insisted with him that 

Universal Cause 


Acts not by partial, but by general laws.”’ 


And as I could not reconcile my faults and the punishment of others who might 
happen to be in close and necessary affinity to me, I gave little heed to their 
murmurs, except as being personally annoying and very troublesome, and the 
circumstance I am about to relate is sufficient to shew, if that were at al! need- 
ful, the utter futility of reasoning among those who insist on sucb a doctrine. | 
We had arrived into the latitude of about 74 degrees, and were beginning to 
despair of seeing any more fish, when one afternoon a loose fall was called, 
which signifies that ad/ the boats are to be sent out in any direction that the. 
several Harpineers may think best, but keeping a look-out on each other so 
that in the event of any one striking a fish, the rest shall quit their several pur- 
suits and come to his assistance. This is done upon occasions when many fish 
are visible but none are stationary. Capt. Bunting being willing, as he said, to give 
me one more chance * to luff up out of the eddy,” sent me into the boat with 
the loose Harpineer, who received me with anything but a good grace. We 
were not loug away belore we got into a regular chase, now coming up with 
the game, presently left in the lurch by his plungmg below and running a-head 
most capriciously, but always leaving a greasy streak by which we could trace’ 
his course. ‘Twice we were so near that the Harpineer cas¢ his instrument .| 
the first time, he missed him altogether; upon the second occasion it struck 
but did not hold, on account of the distance from which the cast was made, 
and away the monster darted with redoubled but inconstant speed. Again we! 
pursued in his wake, with an eagerness proportioned to the difficulty of suc- 
cess, and for the sake of the young Harpineer, who was much beloved in the! 
ship, and whose reputation would be much enhanced by his success. Still) 
the fish ran and stopped alternately, chafing our tempers to the extent of our 
patience, exciting our hopes yet constantly deluding us, ever within a short dis- 
tance, but never giving us a fair opportunity to attack him. Unhappily, our 
over-anxiety had caused us to lose sight of the ship, the other boats, and even 
dential precaution ; and it was not until we were nearly exhausted by our, 
urs, and utterly dispirited by the continual frustration of our wishes, that we 
began to look about us. The fish at length took to running, for good and all, and| 
we lost sight of her altogether :—but where was the ship? Where were the other, 
boats! ‘They were no longer visible. We were all struck with consternation !) 
What was to be done! Which way should we pull in hopes of falling in with| 
them again! So devious had been our course in the pursuit, that we did not} 
know how the ship ought to bear from us ;—we could not even form a conjec- 


very wants of my companions. Silently but fervently did I pray for extrication 
from this woful predicament. I avoided bringing to their notice by word or 
deed my unfortunate self,—I would have shrunk into a nutshell, if that were 
possible, to elude their observation and prevent the effusion of their indigna- 
tion ;—but m vain. A superstitious Shetlander was the first to remark that 
Perry, the unlucky, was in the boat, and no wonder therefore that their lives 
were thus cast into jeopardy. The fuel wanted but this spark to throw it all 
in a blaze. In an instant every throat poured vollies of abuse at me as froma 
thousand tongues. ‘Unlucky lubber,” “d—nd cur,” “accursed Yankee,” 
“forsaken muscreant,” ‘son of the d—l,” fell im torrents upon my devoted 
aead,—the very fish which they had been pursuing was metamorphosed by 


| their rapid and irritated conception into a being of evil, which perpetually 


haunted me, and had thustempted all into the whirlpool of destruction ; and I 
have not a doubt that the resolution would have been taken, to save their own 
lives by the sacrifice of mine, which would have been, in their estimation, only 
iridding the world of a Jonah, if they had not been obliged to employ them- 
selves with horns and voices, in hailing continually, to prevent being run down, 
or to make our distresses known. Gradually hunger and thirst were added to 
fatigue and apprehension. There were two barekas of fresh water, and a bot- 
tle of rum, in the boat. The harpineer allowed a small quantity to each, but 
when in turn I approached, he turned towards me with a most diabolical look, 
and in a voice of thunder saluted me with ‘* No, infernal! dog—imp of the d—I, 
—die and be d—d.” I retreated in dismay, for [ found not one pitying eye, 
nor one charitable heart to commiserate my sufferings, undeserved as they 
were. But though they allowed me nothing wherewith to sustain me, they 
‘omitted not to make me take an additional share of the fatigue. I was or- 
dered to blow the horn, and was reminded that as I had brought the boat’s 
crew into so dreadful a predicament, the least | could do was to endeavour to 
get them out of it. [ obeyed, but with difficulty, for my strength was nearly 
exhausted ; but the fear of my companions, whose savage looks gave unnateral 
power ‘o my lungs, enabled me to blow a few blasts; and, shortly after I had 
commenced, a large dark mass was dimly seen looming through the fog, shape- 
less in appearance, but apparently close at hand. 

INDIAN ROBBERS. 

A striking proof of the inveterate murderous propensities of the Biluch, was 
evinced shortly after the events above described. Ruhmut, one of the worthies 
alluded to as formerly associated with Jani, had attended the march of the de- 
tachment mm the capacity of guide, (for which he was weil fitted,) having, in con- 
sequence of his many promises of an amended life, been taken into pay and 
service by the British Government. After the work was over at Dadur, he ob- 
tamed permision to visit his native village on the other side of Cutch: ; and 
journeying for that purpose, he overtook a Hindu trader, who was proceeding 


ture, except from our extreme weariness and hunger, how long we had been) in the same direction to purchase camels. Ruhmut ingratiated himself with this 
—_ ; for having no night, the time of day was entirely deceptive to poor| man, using the certificate of his service of the British as a proof of his honesty ; 

jors who had never been in the habit of marking accurately the difference in| and finding that the unsuspicious wretch had a considerable sum of money 
the sun’s altitude, and, in short, there was not a position on which we could about him, suddenly fell upon, robbed, and murdered him. The circumstance 
take our ground, as a basis for our next proceedings. | shortly after became known, and the villain Rubmut was seized, heavily ironed, 

We finally resolved to lie on our oars, in the persuasion that we must have! and unprisoned, with a view to his trial and execution,—the authorities being 
been watched from the ship, and that ere long we should see her dropping down} now fully convinced that it was hopeless to attempt to reform such a miscreant, 
tous. This was a momentary relief to our fears; but we were forgetful that, whose sole vocation was bloodshed and violence. As this man’s subsequent 
the other crews might possibly have been equally intent on their sport, and) history and adventures are closely interwoven with those of his companion and 
that the ship couid not pick us all up in different directions. A weft in her en-| bosom-friend Jam, they may be told together. ‘This latter being condemned 
sign was generally the signal of recal to the boats, but no one had even to hard labour in irons, as before described, retused positively any and all effor:s 
thought of recal, or of looking towards the ship during the excitement; and) made either by persuasion or force, to put bis blood-stained hands to work, and 


even if she had fired a gun the report was entirely unheard. 


There are few who have never telt the misery of re-action upon the spirits, 


|jhe was at length permitted to remain for some months a closely-guarded and 
|/solitary prisoner. On the breaking out of the Khelat rebellion, Byar Khan was 


whether arising from the fruition of our desires or the conviction of disappoint- 
ment after eager endeavours to obtain a wished-for end. In either case the 
feeling is a painful one; success is seldom according to the measure of anti- 
Cipation, and just so far asit falls short does it become a misfortune in our ex- 
istence, and even operates as a drawback to the good which actually has en- 
sued ; but the second cause to which I have alluded, of reaction upon the spi- 
rits, is that which carries us to the very apex of misery, and it is best borne by 
very apathetic or by very philosophic temperaments. Oh! it is hard, after 
pursuing with constancy and ardour an object upon which the mind is firmly 
eet, after perceiving it twenty times to be almost within our grasp, yet mock- 
ing the attempt to possess it, after the hopes have been elevated to the highest 
pitch, and the determination has been bent to its utmost endurance, after long, 
patient, steady, and manful straining,—to find the hoped-for advantage pe- 


Temptorily denied to our panting expectation! To this extent our labours on| 


that meruorable day were justly a type of the ambitious and other selfish pur- 
suits of :.ankind in their living earthly career. Much more so were the con- 
dition aud the feeling consequent upon becoming aware of our actual cir- 
cumstances. We were not only conscious of great bodily fatigue, and ef over- 
whelming disappomtment to our eager longings, but the awful sense of our 


W another serious quarter was striking forcibly on oux minds. 


lconsidered, by his communications, to have merited such consideration at our 
‘hands, that he was, with the Boogtie cluef, released from the fort of Bukkur, 
land, together with all the hostages, sent back to his old possessions, for which 
certain services were to be performed ; but he made a primary point of procuring 
|the release of Jani, for whom he promised to become responsible. 

| Behold, again, therefore, this redoubtable robber free as the wind. Shortly after 
this occurred the murder committed by Ruhmut, and Jani therefore found his 
jold frend a prisoner, and apparently an inevitably doomed man ; but to desert 
|\him in this perplexity was not consistent with the strong bond of Biluchi amity 
lbetween them ; and to the consternation and surprise of all, though how effect- 
jed could never be traced, Ruhmut suddenly made his escape, despite of the pre- 
jeautions of double guards and heavy irons ; and it was soon evident that the 
country would be swept as usual by these worthies, and that the native report 
of the impossibility of Biluchi reformation was, afier all, the true one. Buyar 
‘Khan and all the influential chiefs denounced, or appeared to denounce, these 
itwo miscreants, swore not to harbour or assist them, and requested the authori- 
ities to be unsparing and unceasing in their attempts to capture them. Parties 
lof horse were immediately out, and a high reward was set on their heads. The 
lescapes of those robbers now became quite romantic, for their brethren fearing our 


The vengeance had really refused to assist them, and they were left to theu own cun- 
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ning devices. The first occasion wherein they had a narrow thing of it, was) The last definition, which he quoted from three parties writing without con- 
the sudden arrival of their pursuers at a village of poor cultivators, (where the|\cert, and coming to their own determinations with repect to the standard of 
robbers were resting,) whose fears were acted upon by threats of fearful ven-|,value, amounted to this, “ The standard is neither gold nor silver, but it is 
seance if they sheltered not the pursued, for the tune was short, and to mount}/something set up in the imagination, to be regulated by public opinion.” An- 
ind away was unpossible. ‘The plan was therefore adopted of hiding themselves} ticipating discussions now going on by a century, Mr. Harris, an officer of the 
i neighboring grain field, turnmg their yabus loose in the village ; the pur-) Mint and a most eminent writer on the subject, laid down the true principle 
suing horsemen reached the locality where they knew they must be hot m the) with respect to the measure of value, when he said—* Alter it if you please ; in 
track of their object, but they saw only two loose horses; and the villagers your own dominion you may break the public faith and curtail the long-cstab- 
shouting and pointing beyond, telling them that they had only to spur on to} lished measure of property ; but foreigners will make ample allowance for 
vertake the robbers who had just fled, the misled troops galloped furiously whatever you do, and, however we may rob and cheat one another, they 
chrough the village, and left Jani and Ruhmutto come from covert quietly,,|will secure themselves, and take advantage of our discredit by bringmg the 
mount theur steeds, and be off in an opposite direction. | exchange against us.” He wished that those elementary truths could be corn- 
A second time intelligence was received of Jani and Rahmut being in a cer-| <idered as fully established ; but reading the different publications en the 
village, and a night march recommended and adopted. ‘The very hut in) subject had convinced him that there is not that genera! and pervading agree- 
which they lay concealed was positively surrounded by a party of men, and|jment as to what constitutes the true measure of value. “I may suppose that 
escape appeared hopeless. The horses of the robbers were grazing outside,| men give good proof of their sincerity when they publish octavo volumes ; well, 
and they were evidently quite unprepared for an attack. The foremest suwar,|/here is a specimen of the whole of these publications [holding up a ‘arge 
dismounted, and entered the hut, where Jani himself wae seated, coolly smok-| volume ] itis a most complete proof that this great truth, which to many of 
his pipe, surrounded by a few choice companions. The rutfian was not at, us appears to be established on the same evidence as a proposition in Euclid, is 
lismayed, but sprang to his feet, cut furiously at the suwar, and rushing past, it this day and hour utterly denied by many persons. Here is a book published 
lum, and throwing himself mm his saddle, he positively managed to make good jon the 25th of January in the present year, at Birmingham; and more than 
us escape to the neighbouring hills, wounded the foremost of his pursuers, and| one person professes to be concerned in its publication. Now, I wish to do 
ompletely eluding shots, thrusts, and attecks of the whole party. The atien-| justice to all parties, and I say at once that I do not believe that in any other 
, of all being attracted towards him, leit the rest plenty of time to be off ; (own than Birmingham this publication could have appeared ; and moreover, 

| the alfaw proved a perfect failure ; but, strange to say, these wretched men) that [ do not believe it is in the power of any one person to write so much 
uned thew crimes so far, as at length to rouse even the indignation of their nonsense in any one volume. [It purports to be the production of ‘Gemini’ 
wo tribes, and to this, alone, they owed their destruction, for it appeared as ii [nu this volume the writers laugh at the notion of still using a standard which 
the means we could have employed for their capture would not have suc- was used three hundred years ago,—for, they say, the wealth of the country 
ceeded. Jani was suspected of intrigumg with the wife of a Dumki chief, who, as enormously increased : as if, because we have increased wealth and more 
{ sworn, that if he could establish the tact of his wife’s iutidelity with the /ralways, we ought now to have sixteen inches in the foot! A change of mea- 
er,he would sacrifice her and her paramour to his revenge and wounded ho-) sure, indeed, would effect past contracts: if you call an ounee of goid “five 
The opportunity was nut long wanting. The old trick of pretending to; pounds,” you take a proportionate discount from a debt of 31. 17s. 104d ; but 

1a distant journey was adopted, but suddenly returning, Ruhwut and :t wil! not alter future contracts, nor evade the foreigner. The supply of bul- 

ini were jound to be in the chief's own house regaled and feasted by his wite;, lion, in fact, is regulated throughout the markets of the world by the same 
e tung was too palpable to admit of doubt, and surrounding the house with «, rules asthe supply of other commodities—the profit of furnishing it ; if it be 
ng party the injured husband called on his enemies to surrender, but) in excess, men bring cotton or other goods more in demand ; if it be deficient, 
vas answered by taunts and threats. Ruhmut guarded the dvor, and no) they prefer gold to cotton, as commanding the more profitable market. After 


tain 


e was found sufficiently daring to dispute it ; a murderous fire was then open- glancing at the opinion of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Locke, Sir William Petty, and 
ed upon the windows and openings of the building, and lastly it was fired, other writers, Sir Robert quoted the Earl of Liverpool's letter to the King on 
¢ iumates seeing that their doom was sealed quietly yielded to it, and the) the regulation of the coinage, as containing the true principle. “ After full con- 
voman wits her two companions were burnt together and destroyed. A finale) sideration of this extensive, abstruse, and intricate subject, I humbly offer to 
more in keeping with the lives of Rahmut and Jani could hardly be imagined, your Majesty, as the result of my opinion,’”’"—now this was in 1804, that is, be- 
aud thus perished these wretches, to whom, for well-attested deeds of blood and fore silver had been made a merely representative coin,—* first that the coin 
‘ruelty, our most redoubtable Newgate Calendar heroes must be confessed to of this realm, which is to be a principal measure of property and the instrument 
save been quite second-rate characters. Jaui's sword, for some time in the of commerce, should be made of one metal ; secondly, that in this kingdom 
writer's keeping, was afrightful curiousity, and though in the East human life, gold coin only has been for many years past, and is now, in the opinion of the 
< not the valuable commodity that it is with more civilized nations, this formid | people, the principal measure of property and the instrument of commerce. 
ible weapon was the terror of all who beheld it. United Service Magazine. | [t has been observed that, in a country like Great Britain, so distinguished for 
rence and the extent of its commercial connexions, gold coin is the best 
Imperial JJarliament. udapted to be the principal measures of property in this kingdom ; and accord- 
ness ugly, gold coin is now the standard com, or, as it were, the sovereign archetype 
THE BANK CHARTER AND BANKING REFORM. by which the value of all other coins is regulated, and by which the prices of 

House of Commons, May 6. | 4!! commodities bought and sold are adjusted. For these reasons, gold coins 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee on the Bank of Eng | should be made as perfect and kept as perfect as possible. And thirdly, where 
land Charter Acts, Sir ROBERT PEEL rose to propound his measures on the, '#€ functions of the gold coin cease, there the functions of the silver coin should 
subjeet of the Bank of Engiand and the regulation of banking generally. (Su; eg; and where the functious of the silver com cease, there the functions of 
Robert Peel's speech occupied three hours in delivery : of course we cannot ‘4 copper coin should begin ; and so far gold, silver, and copper, should be 
give more than a meagre outline of it in our crowded pages.) made a legal tender. But silver and copper should be subordinate and subser- 
The importance of the subject, nearly touching as it does every contract, ‘ent, and merely representative coin, taking their value from the gold coin, ac- 
rh or low, cannot be overrated. By the Act passed in 1833, conferring upon Cording to the rate which the sovereign sets upon it. These are exactly the 
> Bank of England certain privileges, the cuarter will expire in 1855 ; but rinciples which now regulate the measure of value. Silver and copper are 
the power was reserved to the Legislature, by giving six months’ notice, nade ancillary to gold ; the humblest classes obtain 51. in gold for 5i. worth of 
revise the charter ten years sooner; Ministers thought that the time aad come produce—a much better security for perfect convertibility than making 1001. 
; i. iotes exchangeable for gold ; and as toany change which should diminish the 


when that should be done ; and he was sure that all the Members of the ” ; henelh ld 
House would rise above party considerations in handling the subject. At ali) /¢2ances of “panic, It ts to be doubted whether legislation with that obyect wou 


events, he trusted that they would not so far yield to the represeutation cir-| 24Ve aby beneficial effect. 

d He now came to the paper circulation,—meaning promissory notes payable 
u demand, as distinguished from bills of exchange and other kinds of paper 
credit, sometimes spoken of as creating an auxiliary paper circulation. The 
jromissory note is a real substitute for money. The other kind of paper-cur- 
reacy has some slight effect on the price of gold, to whatever amount, say five 


— 


tv come down having pre) 


on It is necessary to ground the question on some basis ol firs 


culated by a Committee of Country Bankers as 


the questi 
r neiples ; aud, without talking of ** measures of value,” but taking a strictly 


popular view of it, let usconsider what ts the common denomination Ol value— 


a‘ pound.” Unless we are agreed on Liat, it is in vain to legislate on the sub- 

ject; if a pound” ts a mere visionary theory, one class of measures respect-| or six millions, it saves the use of in various sums sent abroad ; but the 

ing paper currency would be needed , if a pound” is a given quantity of) portion is so small as scarcely to be felt in the circulation of the country. 
precious metal of fixed weight and fiueness, then another class oi measures, real paper-curculation has a different effect on prices and exchanges. — 
respecting paper currency Will be requisite. He weut upon the assamption| in the history of the Bank, when confidence m it was so high that shares issued 


that a * pound”? 1s that definite quantity of precious metal, and that a promise at 60 sold at 112, a guinea in gold was worth 30s. in paper; the large issues 
to pay a * pound”’ means a promuse to pay the holder that definite quantity of of paper were contracted, the value of the notes was restored, and the ex- 
precious metal. In the reign of William the Conquerer, a pound ot silver was shanges were once more in our favour. Similar results were observed when the 
the * pound” of account. By successive debasements of the currency, a Scotch, and afterwards Insh banks, contracted their redundant issues. A pa- 
great alteration was made, not inthe mame but m the intrinsic value of the! per-currency, therefore, may be regulated without touching that valuable class 
pound sterling ; and it was pot until a late period of the reigu of Queeu Eliza- of commercial instruments of exchange; and Lord Liverpool pointed out the 
beth that silver, then beimg the standard of value, received that determinate) “ artifice’ by which it is sought to confound them, that neither may be 
weight which it retained, without variation, and with constant refusals to touched. Mere convertibility of a paper-enrrency does not give security, with 
alter it, until the year 1816. In L717, a guinea was fixed to be worth 21s., and) unlimited competition ; however good competition in commerce may generally 
gold and silver were both made standards of value ; but in 1774, it was enacted be, there is this peculiarity in the present case, that you do not want the 
that ne legal contract should be discharged in silver for any suin of more than) cheapest article, but you do want the very best; while, instead of being go- 
251.; thus substantially making gold the standard of value. In L797, that!) verned by variable principles, such as competition could usetuliy affect, its 
fatal measure which restricted cash payments by the Bank, aud enabled parties, value is governed by fixed principles. It is true that, with perfect converti- 
to issue paper-money at their discretion without being convertible into coiu,, billy, notes and gold must ultimately conform in value ; but with unlimited 
disturbed not only the speculations of men but their theories and notions ; aud) competition the depreciation of gold would not be immediately felt ; it would 
in 1810 attention was much drawn to the subject. A Select Committee then be perceived when far advanced ; and by neglecting its early warnings, you 
reported, that a ** pound ” meant in fact nothing else but a definite quantity of force the Bank to the necessity of precipitate contractions. Mr. Hi 

the precious metals. ‘I'he theory was much contested at the ume; and some Chairman of the Committee of Private Bankers, and other eminent Country 
who denied it bad the fairness to give their defiuition, in sentences which ai bankers, gave evidence before the Parliamentary Committee, which clearly 
least enabled you to comprehend their meaning, although you could pot com- showed that the issues of Country bankers have no — to the state of the 
prehend the meaning of the thing signified. One writer said, that a “ pound exchanges, but only to obtaining the greatest extent o custom foreach. The 
might be defined to be a sense of value in reference to currency as compared) Country bankers tell you they have no control over their currency. The in- 
with commodity.” Another writer, who pretended that he had exhausted his, crease of price determines their increase of issue; and there is going on at the 
faculties in considering this subject, was dissatisfied with that definition, think-||same time this double operation of an increased speculation and an addition- 
ing the public had a right to something more definite and tangible, and that) /al stimulus given to that speculation And this arises because the Cou 

‘a reference to currency as compared with commodity " was not very obvious) /banks have no control over their own issues. iudeed, the history of the Uni 
toenlightened minds : he said, * There is a standard, and there is an unit which||States banks, with excellent arrangements for immediate convertibility based 
is the measure of value, and that unit is the interest of 331. 6s. Sd. at 3 per|/upon the infinite lability of shareholders, 1s 4 warning against unchecked com- 


cent—that being Ll., aud that being paid m a bank-note as money of account.” petition, 
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Having stated principles, he came to practical measures; first premising,|| The CHAIRMAN ee “ following resolutions ; the first of which Sir 
4 “lL, move pro orma— 


that principles should not be pushed i ivate i 

ol af That it is expedient to continue to the Bank of England, for a time to 
struction of the very reform sought, and that in any but a new state of society, _ one $s exp os g . . 
it is desirable to make use of instruments already in existence. In a new con-| be limited, certain of the privileges now by law voted to that corporation, sub- 


dition of society, the state might claim the whole profit derived from the repre-, Jeet to such conditions as may be provided by any act to be passed for that pur- 
sentative of money ; but there are political disadvantages in a purely Govern. pose. 
ment Bank ; and as the true policy is to work with the instruments you have, “ 2. That it is expedient to provide by law that the Bank of England should 
he had come to the conclusion that it is best to select the Bank of England as henceforth be divided into two separate departments, one exclusively confined 
the controlling central body for a bank of issue, rather than to appoint Commis-| to the issue and circulation of notes, the other to the conduct of banking busi- 
sioners under Parliament to issue a paper-currency. “I propose, therefore,| ness. Ls . 
with respect to the Bank of England, that there should be an actual separation!) “* 3. That it is expedient to limit the amount of securities upon which it shall 
of the two departments of issue and banking—that there should be different of- | henceforth be lawful for the bank of England to issue promissory notes payable 
ficers to each, and a different system of account. I likewise propose, that to bearer on demand ; and that such amount shall only be increased under cer- 
the issue-department should be transferred the whole amount of bullion now in ‘in conditions to be prescribed by law é 
the possession of the Bank, and that the issue of bank-notes should hereafter “* 4. That it ts ex edient to provide by law that a weekly publication shoula 
take place on two foundations, and two foundations ouly—first on a definite) be made by the Bank of England of the state both of the circulation and of the 
amount of securities, and after that exclusively upon bullion ; so that the action, banking departments. 
ofthe public would, in this latter respect, govern the amount of the circulations |“ 5. That it is expedient to repeal the law which subjects the notes of the 
There would be no power in the Bank to issue notes on deposits and discount ‘Bank of England to the payment of the composition for stamp-duty. 
of bills, and the issue department will have to place to the credit of the banking- | ** 6. That, in consideration of the privileges to be continued to the Bank of 
department the amount of notes which the issue-department by law wil be en-| | England, the rate of fixed annual payment to be made by the Bank to the pub- 
titled to issue. With respect to the banking business of the Bank, I propose) lic shall be £180,000, per annum ; and shall be defrayed by deducting the said 
that it should be governed on precisely the same princi les as would regulate, sum from the sum now by law payable to the Bank for the management of the 
any other body dealing with Bank of England notes. ‘he fixed amount of se- Public Debt. ae 
curities on which I propose that the Bank of England should issue notes is|| “7 That in the event of any increase of the securities upon whieh it shall 
£14,000,000, and the whole of the remainder of the circulation is to be issued’ be lawful forthe Bank of England to issue, such promissory notes as aforesaid 
exclusively on the foundation of bullion. I propose that there should be acom-, 4 further annual payment shall be made by the Bank of England to the public, 
plete and periodical publication of the accounts of the Bank of England, both over and above the said fixed payment of £180,000, equal in amount to the net 
of the banking and issue department, as tending to increase the credit of the profit derived from the promissory notes issued on such additional secunties. 
Bank and to prevent panic and needless alarm. I would therefore enact by ‘8. That it is expedient to prohibit by law the issue of promissory notes pay- 
law, that there should be retursed to the Government a weekly account of the able to bearer on demand by any bank not now issuing such notes, or by any bank 
issue of notes by the Bank of England—of the amount of bullion—of the fluc- hereafter to be established in any part of the United Kingdom. 
tuations of the bullion—of the amount of deposits—in short, an account of eve- 9. That it is expedient to provide by law that such banks in England and 
ry transaction both in the issue-department and the banking-department of the Wales as now issue promissory notes payable to bearer on demand shall con- 
Bank of England ; and that the Government should forthwith publish unreser- ‘nue to Issue such notes, subject to such conditions and to such limitations as 
vedly and weekly a iull account of the circulation of the Bank.” ' to the amount of issue as may be provided for by any act to be passed for that 
It would here be convenient to explain the regulations proposed for Private PUEPOS®: : 
Banks. The general rule would be, - deem donination rin 3 the privilege), 10. That it is expedient to provide by law forthe weekly publications of 
of issue and the conduct of banking business ; the object being to limit compe- the amount of promissory notes payable to bearer on demand circulated by any 
tition, but to make the great change with as little detriment as possible to pri-2*2* authorized to issue such notes. - , 
vate interests. From this time no-new bank of issue will be constituted; but, * !1, Thatit is expedient to make further provision by law with regard to 
those which are existing banks of issue will be allowed to retain the privilege, Joint-Stock Banking Companies he CHAIRMAN 
upon condition that they do not exceed the present amount to be calculated. The pro forma motion was carried ; the ( 1A MAN reported progress and 
upon the average of aterm of years. ‘This is necessary to enable the Bank of obtained leave to sit again that day fortnight , the resolutions to be printed for 
England to know the extent of issue with which it will have to compete. While the deliberate consideration of Members : 
restraining their issues, banking business will be facilitated ; the privilege of su- | GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
ing and being sued, at present withheld from Joint-Stock Banks, will be accord-| f House of Commons, May7 
ed ; the law of partnership will be so altered, that while the acts of an individ-- Mr HUME moved for “ copies of all correspondence between the Court of 
ual director or other authorized partner would bind the whole, the acts of an un- Directors of the East India Company and her Majesty's Government respecting 
authorised partner woul not do so; Joint-S:ock Banks in London, at present, ‘he recal! of Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General of India."’ 
forbidden to accept bills for a date of less than six months, will be placed on an _ He alluded to the anomalous method of governing India, partly by the Court 
equality with other banks, and allowed to accept bills of any amount and any 0! Directors, who may appoint and recall Governors. In 1833, Mr. Charles 
date. ‘If the last privilege were abused by the circulation of smaill bills, he Grant, then President of the Board of Control, hinted at taking away that pow- 
should at once appeal to Parliament to correct tae evil. Joint-Stock Banks er of recall: but the step was strongly opposed by the Directors, and by Mr. 


would be reqaired to publish a full and complete periodical list of all portaceal ‘Tucker, who feared that the Directors would then “ only become a screen be- 
eople’’ ; and Mr. Charles 


and directors, and banks of issue to publish an account of their issues,—a much tween the British Government and the British 
better secarity for the public than many delusive checks to which his attention Grant geve up the pomt. Out of the twenty four Directors, eighteen are sup- 
had been invited. Joint-Stock Banks would be prolibited from having shares porters of Government : it could therefore have been no ordimary reasons which 
of less than £100, £50, or some fixed amount ; aad no new Joint-Stock Bank) made them unanimmous tn recalling Lord Ellenborough ; and, prdging by what 
shall be constituted except upon application to a Government department on re-//had fallen from Mr. Hogg and Mr. Asteil, he believed that the Directors wished 


gistration of prospectuses, and probably registration of shares and paid up ca- the information to be pro‘uced to the House. He asked for mformation, be- 
pital. | cause an important Minister of the Crown, in another place, had pronounced 


He reverted to the proposition respecting the Bank of England. It is to be) ‘His to be ** the indiscreetest exercise of power he had ever known.” The cause 
allowed issues to the extent of a fixed amount of securities—+ 14,000,000 The) of that accusation should be expla ned and cleared up 

existing loan of 11,000,000/. to Government at 3 per cent. will be continued | Su ROBERT PrEL gave the motion his most decided opposition. 

there appearing no advantage in change. ‘The remaining 3,000,000’. will be. The same considerations of justice which induced Mr. Macaulay to postpone 


based apon Exchequer Bills and other securities, over which the Bank will, 
have entire control; with the power, however, of limiting its issues on that) 
rtion of the securities, to restore the exchanges and so forth: there could 
hardly be a case in which the securities could safely be diminished to less than! 
11,000,000/. The Bunk will also be allowed to extend its issues beyond the 
14,000,000/. on emergency, but only with the assent of three members of the 
Government ; and in such case the whole of the net protit on any amount be- 
yond the 14,000,000/. to revert to Government. A case might arise, such as 
the sudden extinction of 2,000,000/. of the provincial currency, which would 
need an extension of the Bank currency to fill the gop. Without seeing any 
great advantage in the “legal tender" clause, he should continue it, in order 
to facilitate the circulation of Bank paper. The pecun’»ry arrangements be- 
tween the Bank and Government have to be explained. T’he Bank retains the 
privilege of issuing notes on securities to the amount of 14,000,000/. at 3 per 
cent. ; which would ‘yield 420,000/. From this there ave deductions to be 
made. The total cost to the Bank, on au issue of 20,000,000/. has been esti-). 
mated (by the Commitice of 1833) at 117,000/.; but take ic at about 113,000!.,, 
which taken from 420,000/., leaves 303,000/. There is then to be deducted 
about 60,000/. composition with the Stamp-office for the privilege of issuing 
notes. Then there is about 24,000/. paid by the Bank to those bankers who 


his motion on the subject of Gwalior would induce the House to postpone its 
judgment on Lord Ellenborough in his absence; and therefore, even if Mr. 
Hume got his papers, he would not have made much advance towards an in- 
quiry. But he resisted the motion on the ground of the interests of India and 
the maintenance of British power. No doubt, the East India Company had re- 
called Lord Ellenborough, and Government had dissented from that recall. 
They thought that there was nothing in Lord Ellenborough’s conduct that 
made it wise, or just towards himself, for him tobe recalled. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s conduct met with their approbation. They contrast the present 
state of India with that in which he found it. Seeing the devotion with which 
he has performed every duty, and looking at his conduct throughout his ad- 
ministration, and at the results of his policy, the Ministers of the Crown 
thought that nothing Lad passed which, in their opinion, should diminish the 
confidence which they had placed in him originally. But, however, the Court 
of Directors having full power, took a different view of this subject, and 
exercised their power of recall. The question then arose, what was to be done 
with respect to the appointment of a new Governor-General’ Ministers 


‘might have thrown the responsibility on the Court of Directors; but they 


thought it best to continue to act in friendly concert. “I had interviews 
with the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Directors, and I 


undertake to issue Bank of England notes (taking 1 per cent. received on a gave it as my opinion that all considerations connected with past differences 
payment of 3 per cent.) The result, after subtracting these items, is 220,000/.' should be merged in the deliberation of this question, ‘What is best to be 
derived from the issuing of notes. Hitherto the Bank has paid 120,000/. to done in the present crisis'’ I said, * You have appealed to her Majesty's 
Government for its privileges: its privileges are now to be affected; but on) Government to assist you in the appointment of a successor: on the part of 
the other hand increased stability is to be given to its banking business ; and, the Government I am willing to concert with you for that purpose ; but I 
he proposed that in future the Bank should still pay that sum, besides the 60,-. can suggest no one on the part of the Government unless I can have the as- 
0001. for the composition with the Stamp-office, making in all about 180,000/.| surance that he will have the confidence of the Court of Directors, and that 
Government pay to the Bank 248,000/. for the management of the Public Debt,| it is probable that the line of policy which he will pursue will be approved. I 

t honour- 


and the difference between the two last sums would be the balance that Go-| named to the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman the name of my righ 
vernment would have to pay over to the Bank. able friend Sir Henry Hardinge ; and thought upon the whole, in the present 
condition of India, from a long experience of his public character, from his mil- 


These regulations would be confined to England and Wales; the subject Gatien te h 
Scoteh and Irish banks being reserved for fature consideration. Sir Robert |‘t@ty eminence, and from his great experience > terete utios, that 1 Wes ‘Ge 
concluded by glancing at the act of 1819, which gave increased stability to qualiied wd Ch 
English credit, and expressing satisfaction should his new measure also tend tol form by the Wnt 
advance that stability, and obviate euch panics as those which occurred 

; 
| that I would undertake to propese the duty to my right honourable 


tion side of the House.) friend, 1 d:d propose it to him ; informing him at the same time that he com- 
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inconsis- 
om to permit no private considerations to deter him from undertaking this ltent I may have thought that step withrthe course which would have been advi - 


reat responsibility. My mght honourable friend did not hesitate ; he at once 
jecepted the trust: but my firm belief is, that he accepted it from the high- 


est and the purest considerations of public utility, and not from motives of pri-| 


vate ainbitio Thus there is with respect to the selection a new Governor- 
General between the Crown and the Court of Directors a cordial understand- 
w. and I have every reason to believe that the general policy will be one 
vue will meet with the general sanction and coneurrence and support of the 
jurectors. My riylt honourable friend will proceed at once by the next pack- 
ot to undertake Lis mew duties ; and no consideration on earth shall induce 


by uo other motives thau an honest and sincere conviction that they were do- 
ing that which they were called apon by their public doty to do. In saying 
this, Ido justice to their motives; and if I do justice to their motives, I trust 
[ may also ask your Lordships to do justice to me and to her Majesty's Govern- 
‘ment, and give us credit for being influenced by no other considerations than 
\those of public duty in the course we have taken.” 

| Lord BROUGHAM concurred with Lord Ripon ; and defended the Duke of 


a/ninistration of affairs by sending oat by the same packet a}/Wellington, the Government, and Lord Ellenborough. 


tailed correspondence showing the exact natare of the differences which 


The Duke of WELLINGTON wished to say a few words, without continu- 


ave prevaiied. | have uo hesitation in saying, that nothing could be more jing a discussion that had arisen merely on a question. 


calculated to ddd to the excitement which probably may exist, than to send 
forts to India, to all these miscoustructions that probably will be avoid- 
ed here, the exact record of the ditlerences which have prevailed, and which, 
| believe, will not affect the future administration of India. 1 call on the 
House not to send out with a new Governor the decisive proof of the Hume: 
Laving held different opuuons.’’ The Member for Montrose said 
vat the Duke ot Wellington eharged the Directors with indiscretion: “| 
ever heart the honourable Member make a speech in my lie without making 
such a charge, or worse, agaimst the Government But whether my noble 
inend the Duke of Wellington did use that phrase or not, is a question sub- 
dinate to the great question whether it is for the public mterest that the 
correspondence should be produced.”’ 

Mr. ASTELL begged the country to suspend its judgment. It would be an 
ct of indiseretion to pablishthe papers ; bat let those who accused the Di- 
rectors make their accusations, and he was there to defend them. 

Me. MACAULAY advised Mr. Hume not to press his motion ; though he had 

card no argament why it should net be made on a fature occasion, after 
ord Elienborough’s return 

lhe Directors were charged with the greatest indiscretion known in history 
—«n exercise of power compared to which the sending forth the Walcheren ex- 

tion was trifiag—the bill imposing pains and penalties on the Queen a 
sight tadiseretion ; and that isa charge which ought not to be made except to 
substantiated. After Lord Ellenborough’s return, therefore, the papers must 
e granted, ualess the House meant to abdicate all control over Government, 
vad unless Minsterial responsibility were to become a mere name. He did 
it to the skill with which Sir K. Peel managed the subject, flying away as 
ist as possible irom the past to the future ; but since the House was to be lefi 
doubt for months to come—since a menace had been held out that the Di- 


|| “I beg to state, in auswer to one part of what the noble Marquis stated, that 
|\certamly there is no intention of proceeding to any alterations in the constitu- 
jtion of the East India Company. I had no such intention on my mind at the 
ijtime T addressed your Lordships a few nights ago. If the noble Marquis had 
jcondescended to recollect any thing so insignificant as the course I have taken 
jin Parliament, not only in this but in the other House, on all questions which 
have concerned the East India Company, he must have entirely acquitted me 
f being the. origipator of any measure of that description, to deteriorate the 
power of the East India Company or the Court of Directors.” The subject 
Was not first mentioned in the House on Monday week, but there had been a 
iscussion va the previous Friday, iu which several Peers joined; he did net 
think it uecessary to speak , and he afterwards understood that his silence was 
taken as proot that he had not a favourable opinion of Lord Ellenborough’s 
policy. “ When I found, what I did not know till Monday, that I was to be 
lalied upon to answer a question put to me on that day, I considered it my 
‘duty to state my opinton on that transaction itself; and I thought the opinion 
I stated as moderate as possible As there had been a question as to the pow- 
er of recal on the preceding Friday, | stated that there was no doubt whatever 
especting the power I showed what the power was, and where it was to be 
found ; and I believe I quoted the very act of Parliament in which it wastobe 
found. I stated at the same time, that st was a power which ought to be exer- 
jcised with discretion on this occasion; and I stated my reasons for so thinking. 
(That was the full amount of what I stated; and | guarded myself over 
over again in stating that it was a power which IT thought had not been exes- 
cised with diseretion. I stated my reasons for thinking so, with no desire to 
give offence at all. 1 had no intention to offend anybody. I certainly 
as iy silence on the former day had been considered as giving a censure on the 
Governor-General, which was far from expressing what I felt—and moreover, 


: yhen there is any doubt of that description it is incumbent on the person 
ctors were to be deprived of a power which they had abused—he felt bound]/4* y pisos 
they ought to retain, and which should| who addresses the House for her Mayesty’s Government to protect the absent 


be taken from them without a long and an obstinate straggle. ‘The very 
mpos:tion of the Court of Directors ought to prevent a precipttate judgment. 
| ,now that there is to be found in that Court one gentleman, for example,| 
wav himself acted as Governor-General of India for some time J know that 
t e are persous to be foand there of the highest distinction, whether in war or 


Jiplomacy, or aay other branch of the puble servree. | believe most firaly,|| 


ad beLeve that uo persoa who ts acquaimted with India will dispute what | 
vn about to say, that at least there are ten gentlemen m that Court the least 
conned of whom is better acquainted with and 1s better mformed upon India, 


ublic servant who is engaged in the performance of his duties—in my opinion, 
— it was my duty to protect him from the great authority who eo far 
jcensured him as to recall him from the performance of the duties of his office.” 
He also said, that uf Parliament thought proper to call for the reasons stated “ 
the Court of Directors for adopting this measure of recalling the noble 
Parliament ought to have those reasons, as far as they could be communicated 
jwithout injury to the public interests. 

Lord CAMPBELL observed, that the course taken by Government had gi 
universal dissatisfaction : if they thought it necessary to repudiate the recall of 


aan (i say it without any disrespect to them) the whole of the ‘Treasary-bench} Lord Ellenborough they might simply have said, “It is not our act,” without 


"posit Phose ventiemen are unanimous; and can it be said that they are 
vi informed upen the subject on which they sat in yadgment? It has been said 
~! hes been iynoriutly said—that they see nothing of what goes out to India ; 
ut they are mere organs of conveyance. ‘The fact is not so; there ts not one 
‘per in two hundred goes to India which does not pass under the survey of the 
Court of Directors. The few papers that issue from the Secret wepeeneat Bee 
uler the eyes of three of the Directors; and we know thatthe Directors were 
inimous.” 
Mr. HUME persisted in dividing the House ; and the motion was negatived, 
y 197 to 2] 


Ie the other House, the Marguis of NORMANBY drew attention to the 


cl; putting a question— 
He was aware that he should have been more formally in order if he hao 
wovea for papers, bul as it was natural to suppose that, after the opinion ex- 
ssed by tie Duke of Weilmgton, papers would be produced—and as, if re- 
sed, it could ouly be ou the one ground of detriment to the public service, 
sme would prevent his pressing for them—he thought it would prove more 
convenient only to ask aquestion His regret that occasion had been taken 
‘vy pronownee a decided censure on the East India Directors, would be increased 
© papers were not produced ; and jt would be great precisely in proportion 


s ioviolable respect for the Duke of Wellington, and the weight with which 
sopiion would fail upon those who had no opportunity of stating theur own 
cise. in the absence of tacts, what are the probabilities of the case ! The ma- 
of the Durectors have a leaning te the present Government; they 
pertectiy well informed—tor the alleged “ seeresy’’ of the Secret Committee 
oily relates tu ceriam questions of peace, war, and diplomacy ; and they now 
tate collisiwa with the Government for the first time. If, however, 
lord Kipou desired Lo postpone the discussion upon the conduct of the Gover- 
or-General until Lord Eilenborough’s return, er until some period when 
more pertect judgment could be formed, Lord Normanby iimself knew too well 
Low lable to misconstruction are persons exercising distant government to op- 
pose sucha plea. Sovwe hint had been thrown out that Government ought to} 
Lave this opportunity of reducing the power of the Court of Directors ; a course 
‘he impolicy of which had formerly been pomted out with great perspicuity by 
Lord Ellenborough, and at least let the discussion on that point be reserved 
wotil the most able advocate of the East India Company should be restored to 
the walls of the House. 

The Bart of RIPON approved of the course taken by Lord Normanby ; and 
Was quite ready to answer his question, put in a manner perfectly fair, just, and 
reasonable ; but he mast refuse the oa oh of papers, as unjust to Lord El- 
lenborough, embarrassing to his successor, and injurious to the administration 
of affairs in India. 

* L pledge my honour to the House, that it would be an act on the part of her 
Majesty's Government most injurious and most inconvenient to the general ad- 
in'nistration of affairs in India, if the whole of that correspondence were to be 
produced. And to produce a part would be obviously unsatisfactory ; although 
itis Impossible for me to explain why it would be so, because in so doing 1 
might be indistinctly and unintentionally doing that which it is my duty to 


jdenouncing it as the “ greatest indiscretion."’ What would be said if the Go- 
vernment had recalled him and the Directors had charged the Government with 
“gross indiscretion’ He did not believe that Sir Heary Hard would be 
guilty of any Somnauth proclamation ; and he thought that in ing that ap- 
poiutment the Directors had been guilty of rather a felicitous “ indiscretion ;"” 
he might say with Hamlet. ** Indiscretion sometimes serves us well when our 


deep plots do fail.” 
DUTY ON STAVES. 
House of Commons, May 17. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE called the attention of the House to the situation of 
of the cooperage trade, which he declared had been ruined by the arrangement 
of the timber duties. Staves from North America were now introduced into 
the West India Colonies free, aud even manufactured casks from the United 
|States only paid 7 per cent. ad valorem, whilst the British cooper paid from 
160 to 70 percent. on staves imported into this country. It was impossible the 
lurade could exist under such circumstances, and he asked for the considera- 
fin of the Government to arrange the duties on staves, so as not to crush 
the coopers, who were a most respectable class. 

Mr GLADSTONE replied that the statement was greatly cunggrente, 
though he admitted that the whole trade in wood was under serious disadvan- 
tage, as the late reduction ofthe tunber duty. for which his hon. friend has 
jbeen so much censured, was not sufficient to place the workers in wood on an 
equal! footing with the rest of the world. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
House of Commons, May 17. 

Lord BROUGHAM wished to ask the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs if he had received information with respect to the annexation of Texas 
with the United States. This was a question of vast importance, so far as the 
abolition of slavery was concerned, but he trusted that the deciding portion of 
the Congress, namely, two-thirds of the inembers, would oppose it. Nothi 
which tad dropped from him or the noble lord at the head of the foreign ¢ 
partment even justified the inference that this country, although deploring the 
existence of slavery, ever contemplated any interference with the constitution 
jof America 


might depend upon it that it would receive the most serious attention of her 
Majesty's Government. It was true, he believed, that the treaty for the an- 
jnexation of ‘Texas to the United States had been signed ; but he agreed inthe 
hope expressed by his noble and learned friend, that the majority of Congress 
would not agree to the ratification of it. At present he could not speak 
with confidence on the subject; but when the time came, he should 
state his opinions to the House, and act consistently with his duty as a minis- 
ter of the Crown. Nothing tat he or the noble lord opposite had ever said, 
could justify the suspicon that they intended to interfere with American institu- 
tions. 

Parciamentary Cuanors.—The appointment of Sir Henry Hardinge tothe 


avoid. ‘The same principle induces me not to enter into the other matters to| Governor oom gy India has caused a vacancy for the borough of Laun 
which my noble friend alluded, But 1 will take the liberty of saying, that how- 1 


ceston, Cornwall. Duffield has resigued his seat for 


¥ 


+ 


’ sable-——l am nevertheless bound to say, an do say, that I am entirely con- te 
vinced the Court of Directors, in taking the course they did, were influenced : 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
i, 
N 
| 
‘him to give a precise answer to the question he asked. It was a subject quite v4 ; 
Inew and unexampled in the history of nations, and his noble and learned friend v! 1} 
‘eu 
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mae way for Mr. Thesiger, the new Solicitor-General, and who was elected, new tax has frightened home numbers of Russians. For a family of three, 


opposition on the 11th instant. A oe also occurred in the re-, 
resentation of South Lancashire, by the death of Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, who 
represented the county for years on Tory principles. As this county may 
be considered the hotbed of free trade and the league, it was to be expected 
that they would endeavour to gain the seat, and they instantly declared their a 
tention of domgso. A cundinte has been found in Mr. William Brown, of 
the eminent house of Brown, Shipley, and Co., of po oe largely engaged 
in the American trade, and emphatically called by his fr ’ 
chantof Liverpool. As such he is a man greatly respected. He is a 
by a Mr. Entwistle, a cotton-spinner and a man of property, residing near Man- 
c . The election is fixed to take place on the 24th instant, and both par-| 
ties are in the meantime making an active canvass. 


Latest Intelligence. 


The experiment of an atmospheric railway is about to be made on a line 
twenty-one miles in length, at Croydon. | 
We understand that the King of Hanover has given up his intention of visit- 
ing England this year. anal 
ig iron is in unprecedented demand, and the Scotch manufacturers refuse 
tosell under 80s. per ton at Glasgow. 
The Queen Dowager will leave England for Germany on the 2d of June, on, 
a visit to her illustrious relatives. | 
Mr. Brunel, last week, proceeded on the Great Western Railway at the rate! 
of 56 miles per hour. 
Mr. Bunn has taken a lease of Drury-lane Theatre for three years. 


All the London police have been recalled from South Wales, as that district’ 


is now perfectly free from disturbance. 

It is stated, in Herapath’s Railway Magazine, that an invention 1s about be- 
ing tried to make boats go on canals at some thirty miles an hour. 

Norris Castle, Isie of Wight, is, after all, to be the Royal Marine Residence | 
It has been purchased for £60,000. 

Secretary at War.—Sir Thomas Freemantle has been appointed to this 
office, vacant by the elevation of Sir Heury Hardinge to be Governor-(reneral_ 
of India. 

Sir W. Follett is daily improving im health and strength, and will very shortly, 
resume his professional) duties. 


The Kidderminster carpet trade is said to be improving, many of the manu- | 


facturers having set on men during the last fortnight. 

The French Government have determined to follow the example of Eng- 
land in the abolition of slavery in their colonies. | 

Lord A. Lennox is about to resigy: his seat for Lewes, in consequence of his! 
accompanying his regiment, the 72d, to Australia, next month. 

A committee has been for:xed in London for the purpose of getting a statue) 
erected to the memory of f’laxman, the great sculptor. 

The losses by the great fire at Hamburgh have just been correctly ascer-| 
tained to be equal to about £2,880,000 of our money. 

General Esparteve and his lady and niece are passing the season in com-, 
parative retirement at their villa, Abbey Lodge, Regent’s-park, London. 

A railway from Glasgow to Dumbarton, and Lochlomond, is proyected. The 
cost is estimated at £300,000, being at the rate of £15,000 per mile. | 

It is only the duty on home-made vinegar that ministers propose to abolish. 
The prohibitory duty of £18 18s. per tun on foreign ts still retained. 

Lieutenant Munro has written a letter to the 7':mes, denying the accuracy of 
some points in Mrs. Fawcett's statements respecting the duel in which her | 
husband perished. | 

A Frankfort journal states that the King of Prussia has ordered lis ministers: 
again to present a bill to the states for the modification of the penal code, and 
that it is intended to abolish capital punishment. 

It 's definitively arranged that the Queen will not attend Ascot races this 
season; and the reason is said to be that the royal consort does not approve! 
of horse-racing, on account of the gaming and other irregularities always dis- 
played on cace-courses. 

Capt. R. B. Wood, 10th Hussars, now private Secretary to Sir H. Hardinge, 
accompanies that distinguished officer in the same capacity to [ndia. 

The library of the late Mr. Southey, the poet, has been brought to the ham | 
mer. ‘The sale commenced on the 9th, and will contioue for sixteen days 
There are 4000 lots, many of them necessarily consisting of several volumes. 

Thalberg is in Paris, and will be in London in the course of a few days, ae- 
companied by M. Vierier, a most extraordinary horn-player, who, it is said, 


can produce two and three notes, at one and the same time, from his instru- || 


ment. 

The subscription for a testimonial of national gratitude to Mr. Rowland Hill, 
now approaches to £2,000. ‘The list last published is headed by the names 
of Sir R. Peel, Lord J. Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord R. Grosvenor, 
and the Right Hon. Francis Baring. 

Tue Eco Trape.—To give an idea of the extent of this branch of trade, it 
may be stated that the Princess Alice, from Dublin to Fleetwood, on Sunday) 
week, brought 38 tons, or about 70,000 eggs. The whole were dispatched by 
railway to Manchester, Birmingham, and London. 

The will of the late Sir Henry Halford, Bart, of Wiston Hall, Leicester, 
has just been proved in Doctors’ Commons, by his son aud sole executor, Sir, 
Henry Halford, Bart., to whom he has bequeathed the whole of his property. 
The personal property is sworn under £9,000. The will bears date in 1833. 

On the 7th inst. Mr. Emidy, of Astley’s Theatre, London, undertook for 
wager to drive fourteen pair, or twenty-eight horses, from Westminster-road 
to Greenwich and back, in the space of two hours and a half. He performed) 
his astonishing feat five minutes within the alloted time, with great ease and 
without accident. 

Mr. Godson’s smoke-consuming apparatus has been, by order of the none: 
of Admiralty, put up in the block factory of Pertsmouth Dock-yard, and is now 
working a large engine so effectually according to the intent, that a tremen-, 
dous fire is constantly kept up without producing any smoke whatever. 

A New Tax in Russia.—The Emperor of Russia has established an ab-| 
sentee tax, by ukase, of 200 rubles a-year. No Russian is to have a Poet abe 
to travel till he be twenty-five years of age. Letters from Paris state that the 


ends the first mer- | 


who pass a year away from Russia, the absentee tax amounts to about £240. 
On the 6th inst., a Court of Directors was held at the East India House, 
when Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge was unanimously ap- 
pointed Govan Caneel of India. The choice has met with the most cor- 
dial approbation of Government. Sir Henry will set out for Caleutta, via 
|Suez, as soon as his private affairs will admit,—most likely about the first 
lweek in June. 
Tuk Weatuer anp tur Crors.—The continued dry weather is beginning 
ito have an unfavourable effecc on the growing crops. In many places the 
jwheat is beginning to look spiry, and unless rain fall speedily, will become 
jsadly out of condition, Barley is suffering in a similar manner ; in fact, every 
species of vegetation is retarded by the continued drought, the longest, we 


believe, since the year 1826. 


Rumovrep Marriage or Mr. is a rumour afloat, 
which, it is stated, has caused considerable uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
jamong the immediate connexions of Mr. Daniel O'Connell. It is, according 
to this report, credibly believed that the honourable and learned gentleman is 
about to re-enter the holy bonds of wedlock, with the sister of a distinguished 
member of Trinity College, and, moreever, a staunch member of the tenets of 
the Church of England. Times. 

The death of Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, the eldest son of Lord Skelmersdale, 
at his father’s house in Portland Place, on Sunday last, creates a vacancy in 
the representation of South Lancashire. ‘The Couneil of the Anti-Cor-law 
League has been busy; and the Conservatives have not been passive ; meet- 
ings having been held on both sides. 

Deatu or W. Becxroan, Ese. —The demise of this gentleman took place 


on Thursday morning, at his residence, Bath. The deceased, who was in his 


eighty-fourth year, was the father of the Duchess of Hamilton, and was dis- 
‘tinguished by his literary attainments. He was formerly proprietor of the ce- 
lebrated seat, Fonthill Abbey. 

| Sir Henry Hardinge, it is stated, has determined upon proceeding to his go- 
vernment by the overland route. His excellency will be conveyed by one of 
her Majesty’s steamers to Alexandria, and from Suez to Calcutta by the Penin- 


‘sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's steamer Hindostan, which is 


to be detained at Suez until the Ist of July. 

| in THE French Anmy.—The French Minister of War has com- 
pleted and ordered to be put in force regulations for preventing duels in the 
army. Modes of reconciliation are prescribed, not only for both the parties, 
‘but also for the seconds and the officers before whom the affair is to be brought. 
jin case all efforts fail, and a meeting takes place, the prneipals and seeonds 
jare to be brought before a court-martial. Galignan. 
Louis Visir ro Encuann.—The Courrer Francais says—* The 
report of the King’s intended visit to England is revived. The Maritime Pre- 
lfect of Cherbourg has sent au order to Havre for several silk flags, on which 
jare to be emblazoned the arms of England and France. His Majesty, after his 
return from London, will make for Brest, with the light squadron,'which is be- 
mg fiited out to escort him. He will devote two or three days to the inspec- 
tion of the port of Brest, where orders for his due reception have already been 
received.” 

M. Marchand, who was valet-de-chambre to Napoleon, has addressed a let- 
ter to the Paris Constitutionnel, respecting the sale, by the executors of Sir 
Hadson Lowe, of various articles having belonged to tue late Emperor. M. 
|\Marchand declares that some of the arucles so described were never in the 
ener of the Emperor. He mentions particularly the Brequet watch, the 
| portrait, and the garden chaur. 


Tue Great Brrraty.—Since the abandonment of all hopes of obtaining 
the enlargement of the dock-gates, preparations have been made for floating 
jthis vessel out on tanks, to be filled with air, preparatory to placing her upon 
jwhich it was necessary that she should be dragged out of duck into the floating 
jnarbour. Attempts were made to do this without success for two or three 
days last week, and at length by the exertions of Mr. J. M. Hyde, who de- 
'scended in a diving bell, some timber which had adhered to her bottom was 
\dislodged, and she was got out, and now lies moored in the floating harbour, 
‘where she awaits the construction of the tanks, whic. are to be made air and 
|water tight, and placed under her keel, in the bope of buoying her up so as to 
float the wide part of her hull over the contracted portion of the dock entrance, 
jand thus enable her to get out from her imprisonment into the ocean, and tu 
fulfil her engagement to sail from Liverpool tor New York on the 13th July, ol 
which, however, there seems to be at present very little prospect. 

Cuess AMATEURS are awaiting with some anxiety an answer to Mr. Staun- 
|ton’s gallant challenge to M. St. Amant to form auewmateh. The defiance, 
jthough sufficiently courteous, is in substance much like Benedict's warlike pro- 
\posal to Claudio—** When you please, where you please, and how you please.’ 
{t is understood the match, should it take place, will come off in London. 


Fricuteut Conspiracy at Damascus. —The Manherm Journal quotes a 
letter from Constantinople of the 30th ult., stating that a conspiracy for the 
lmassacre of the Turks, and the establishment of a native government, had 
been discovered at Damascus. More than 600 Arabs of the best families are 
said to have been in the plot. ‘They were betrayed by one of the conspirators 
whom they massacred in the streets, on the discovery of his conduct, amid cries 
of * Death tothe traitor.’’ On this occasion a conflict, in which several per- 
sons are said to have been killed and wounded, 1s reported to have taken place 
between the ‘Turkish troops and the Arabs. 


IRELAND.—STATE PROSECUTIONS. 

We take up our report from our last paper 

On Friday, Mr. M*Donough proceeded to address the Court on the part of 
Mr. Barrett, and concluded at one o’clock, when 

The Attorney-General! rose to address the Court in reply. As the learned 
gentleman travelled in review over all the oe raised by the whole oi 
the counsel for the traversers, he did not conclude his speech until late on Sa- 
turday evening. 

On Monday, the 6th inst., greatly tu the surprise of those whom curiosity i- 
duced to be present in the Court of Queen’s Bench, the regular business of the 
day proceeded, and not the slightest a!lusion was made to the case of “ The 
Queen v. O'Connell,” &c. 

On Tuesday the Court of Queen’s Bench was crowded in expectation of 
judgment being delivered. Almost all the counsel engaged were in attend- 
ance, and much excitement prevailed. 

It was near twelve o'clock when the Judges entered the Court, having been 


engaged in chamber. 
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The Chief-Justice immediately addressed the Attomey-General, and said. v. Nicholls, who rets. ; F. H. Gamer, Gent., to be Ens., by pur.. v. Bernard. 
— Mr. Attorney-General, | am very sorry to inform yon that the court do not 85th Ft,—Capt. D. K. O'Reilly, from the 69th Ft, to be Capt., v. Bewes, 
jiud they cau give judgment in *'The Queen against O'Connell and others” who exehs. 86th Ft.—Ens. J. J. Matthews to be Lt., by pur., v. Thursbay, 
until next term.” | prom. ; A. G. St. John Mildmay, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Matthews. 

This announcement seemed to excite considerable surprise. ‘The Court was) 87th Ft ; 2nd Lt. the Hon. R. W. Shirley to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. North, who 
almost immediately after deserted, and the hall of the Courts was crowded! retires ; J. H. Le Centeur, Gent, to be 2nd Lt. b pur. v. Shirley —97th Ft , 
with groups of persons eagerly engaged in all sorts of speculations as to the Lt. W. Murray to be Adjt. v. Moore, promoted ; Ens. A. J. Loftus to be Lt. 
reasons of the postponement. | without pur. v. Murray ; D. R. Croasdale, Gent. to be Ens. vy, Loftus. —99th 

lt is. of course, impossible to ascertain the precise circumstances which Ft , G. H. Wynyard, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Armstrong, dec.—3rd 
ave caused the judges to adopt this course. Many are the rumours afloat on W_ I. Regt ; Ens. F. A. Davidson to be Lt. without pur. vy. Macdonnell, sup- 
the subject, but the most current speculation is, that the Court are equally di-, erseded ; U. M. Burke, Gent, te be Ens. v. Davidson.—Hospital Staff. —Asst.- 
vided—the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Crampton being against a new trial ;, Surg. N. O'Connor, M. D. from the 59th Ft. to be Asst.-Surg to the Forces, v. 
and Mr. Justice Burton and Mr Justice Perrin beimg in Lice of the motion. W. G. Watts, app. to the 23rd Ft. 

THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. | Ovrice or Orpnance, Apnl 30.-—Ryl. Regt. of Artillery—-2nd Lt. G. H 

Atthe present moment some few particulars of the life of the distinguished, lat Gds.—G. B G 
successor of Lord Ellenborough im the government of India will not be unac-| led Ges, by 
ceptable to our readers. ‘The Raght Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge is the son, ; b Jhusehi be Lt. 
of the late Rev. Henry Hardinge, Rector of Stanhope, Durham, and was born, Re Allen, to 
1785. His mother was a daughter of James Best, Esq., of the same county, d AB For Ge ~ L Cr 
and he is brother to the late baronet, the Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, whose son) Wedderb fi ‘oa 2nd Lt. v. Le 
he succeeded to the baronetcy in 1836. At an early age he evinced a strong’ R ckall. Ft W.G 
disposition for mulitary life—a disposition which bis parents, with praiseworthy) Bro Cast th jy full 
discernment, thought ft to encourage, and he was therefore educated with much) M. Dre Ge D 
uimself. His valuable services in Spain and Portugal are repeatedly the sub- E ” pur, . Hartman, 
ject of warm commendation in the dispatches of his illustrious commander ; 47th we ent, to be 
vid at Lhat momentous crisis in European affairs when the Prince of Orange’ G . Armstrongpio be 
proposed levying a large body of troops, it was to Captain Hardinge that Lord pur, v. Nally, wno retires; Ens. G. P. Drought to be Ls., by pet, v. 


_| strong; G. C.D. Nangle, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v. Drought. 49th—Lt. 
Wellington recommended his Royal Highness to apply for counsel and assist-(, | Stopford, from 42d Ft., tobe Lt, v. Blackall, who 52d 


ance. Su Henry was present in person at the following actions or battles, at, - " 
eacu of which he more or less distinguished himself, receiving several severe) —Lt. J. H. F. Stewart, from 7th Ft., tobe Lt. v. Wedderburne, who ex- 


wounds .—-Busaco, Albuera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittona, the Pyrenees, “yer 90th Ft., to Ls. 
velle, Nive, and Orthes ; he was also at Waterloo, and at the terrific engage-) - Sir C. Shaw, 
ment at Ligny ae lost his left arm, for which he receives a pension of £300, "tires; W. L. Peto, Gent, to be Ens.. by pur, v. Nash. @ist—Lt. H. Far- 
B : pe \\rant to be Capt., without pur, v. Bt.-Mjr. H. Di ho ret full- ; 
For his services in the Peninsula he was rewarded with a cross and five clasps,| Ens. DA F 's De V 1 Gee ‘be 
ind from 1809 to [813 he was Deputy-Quartermaster-General of the Portuguese) Ww Fish ane, “sent, porn 4 
‘ue sixth daughter of the first Marquis of Londonderry, relict of John James, Ens. b Po G. D. M. Rorke 
and mother of the present Sir W. James, Bart., M.-P. In 1823 he was; ache : M 
appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, which office he coutinued to fill until 1828,, Sal Rodin be ith upon fu “pay; 
when he was made Secretary at War. In 1830 he was appomted to the un- I ch th Ge Re wees 
portant post of Secretary for lreland, which he resigned at the dissolution Steff. ee 
ine Duke of Wellington's admimistration, and in 1834, during the brief admimi-' — rom jh Ft., to Sang. 
station of Sir Robert Peel, he was again selected to fill that office. On the. H. D 
accession of the Conservatives to power im 1841 he was re-appointed Secretary| °F Dapwanc | 4.—Royal Regt. 2d Capt H. H. D. 
¥! O'Bnen to be Capt., v. Farrell, ret. on f.-p.; Ist Lieut. F. Ramsay to be 2nd 
at War. Sir Henry became a Lieutenant-General in the army in November, (, O'B P 2d Lieut. F.C 8 doh, “4. : Ra 

Sratn.—The interest of the news from Madrid is limited to the fact that the be 2d Capt., v. Gene Bd to be tet Lives. 
Bravo Cabmet have retired, and have been succeeded by other Ministers,— 
uamely, General Narvaez, President of the Council and muuster of War; the!) Wye-Ovrice, May 17. —6th Regt. of Drags... Lt. H. D. White to be Capt., 
Marquis de Villuma, Minster for Foreign Affairs, 8S. Mon, Minister of Fi-| py pur., ¥. Thompson who rets.: Cor. F. W. J. Witz Wygram to be Lieut., 
nance S. Pidal, Minister of the Interior, S. Mayans, Minister of Justice , and) pur White. —8th Drags. : List G. Le ickwood, from the 75th Ft. to be 
General Armero, Minister of Marine. | Lieut., v. Cooper, who exchs.—10th Light Dra gs: Lieut. J. Wilkie to be Capt. by 

Letters from Barcelona of the 28th give a sad picture of the state of that) our vice Wood promoted; Cornet F. Leigh to be Lieut., by purchase, vice 
city, and predict another and not very distant outbreak, if means be not found! G Lord Garvagh Leigh. — 
provide for the immense number of workmen who are out of employment. Regt. of Ft.: Maj. W. tobe Mai.. Bishop. 

Porrugat.—The “revolution” isatanend. A telegraphic despatch from) 18th Lt. W. T. Bruce to be Adjt., v. Graves, prom. ; Ens. R. H. Farrer 
Lisbon, dated 30th April, announces, that on the afternoon of the 28th the re-) to be Lt., without pur. v. Brace ; R. Halalaan, Gent , to be Ens. without pur. 
bels surrendered. ‘The soldiers marched out before the Queen's troops, leav- y Farrer. 70th Ft.: W. D. M. Best, to be Ensign, by pur. v. Young, 
ing their arms in the fortress, and proceeding to an appointed station ; but who rets. 75th Ft.: Lt. W. H. Cooper, from 8th Lt. Drags, to be Lt. v. 
Bomfim and the insurgent officers escaped into Spam ' ‘Lockwood, who exchs. 85th Ft.: Ens. J. A. Keyt to be Lt. without pur. v. 

‘Turkey.—We have received accounts from Albania of another dreadful, Lethbridge, dec. ; C. H Aide, Gent., to be Ens., without pur. v. Keyt. 89th 
massacre ; hopes are entertained that they may prove ex ated, but there is) Ft.: Ens. A. M‘Geachey Alleyne tobe Lt. by pur. v. Mills, who rots. ; A. E. 
every reason to suppose that they are too true. The Greek town of Egri Pa-, Mulloy, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Alleyne. Unatt. : Brevet Col. C. Bish- 
lanka, situated between Usecup and Giustandie, in Roumelia, is said to have; opp, from the Lith Ft., tobe Lt.-Col., Brevet Coi. T. H. Browne, from —_ 
veen attacked, pillaged, and burnt, by a large body of insurgent Albanians ; \h.-p. 23d. Ft., to be Major, without pur. ; Brevet-Major W. Chambre, from 
and it is added that upwards of two thousand of the Christian mhabitants were! 11th Foot, to be Major without pur. ; C apt. R. B. Wood, from the 10th Light 
massacred. The Turkish troops, which have been marched into Albania, and! Drags., to be Maj. by pur 
‘en thousand of which have been concentrated at Monastir, appear quite un-| Memorandum.—Mayor 0. Piling, wpon h.-p. unattached, and Fort-Major at 
equal to the task of quelling those ferocious marauders, who, while evading an Sheerness, has been allowed to reure trom the service, with the sale of an Un- 
engagement with them, ravage the country and murder the deferceless mha- attached Majority. 
tants. ‘lhe only judicious measure adopted is the military occupation of the; ee 
Jetiles of Kiuprul, which may have the effect of confinimg the depredations of Vacicties 
the Albanians to their own province. ‘The rebellion has now extended to every amet 
part of it, and intelligence has been received of the investment of Scodra by a) [t is a common idea that the most laconic military despatch ever issued was 
torce of 1,500 men. A ‘Turkish commander of the name of Ali Bey, attempt-, that sent by Cassar to the Horse-Gu ards at Rome, containing the three mem- 
ed to relieve it, at the head of 2,800 regular troops, infantry and cavalry. orable words “ Veni, vidi, vret,”’ and, perhaps, until our own day, no like in- 
After some very hard fighting he ts reported to have cut his way through the! stance of brevity has beeu found. "The despatch of Sir Cuarues Naprer, af- 
besiegers. Eight huadred Turks, however, are said to have fallen in this ac-| ter the capture of Scinde, to Lord ELcensoroveu, both for brevity and truth, 
tion, and Ali Bey himself was shot through the body while entering the gates} is, however, far beyond it. The despatch consisted of one emphatic word— 
of the town. | Pecear,” * have Scinde,” (stmned). 

Beder-Khan-Beg, the Kurdish chieftain, who commanded the expedition last, Conunprus.—Why are learned !adies generally, so remarkably plain '— 
year against the mountain Nestorians, has been plotting similar schemes of, pecause they are extra-ordinary. ? ; ; 
vengeance and massacre against the Jacobite Chnstians of Jabel-Tour. Re-| « ¢,ace before meat,” as the young lady remarke d when she laced herself 
cent letters from Mardin state that the enussaries of this man had succeeded in) ., tight that she couldn't swallow. Punch. 
‘n inveigling the Patnarch into an ambuscade, where he was taken and mur-| 


‘ Parer-MakING.—lIt is stated, in the Gloucester Jo urnal, that 4 patent is in 
dered. His head and intestines were, according to the custom of these sa-| ' sly new material, which 


|\will lessen the price, and supersede the use of rags. 

War-Orvice, May 3.—ist Drag. Gds.—Lt. B. Newland to be Captain, by, Puuckines Prom Puck.”’—Curious and import: ant sales of unredeemed 
pur., v. M. Pipon, who rets. ,; Cor. J. S. S. Stuart to be Lt. by pur, v. New- pledges. No- lL. Sir Robert Peei’s original pledg e to redeem the income- 
land. Ist Regt. of Ft.—Capt. ‘T. Graham to be Maj., by pur., v. Goodall, who tax at the end of three, or at latest five, years— very curious. On using 
rets.; Lt. F. R. Mein to be Capt., by pur., v. Graham; Ens. A. W. Gordon|/a powerful microscope, the word “ Walker!” may be discovered, in sin- 
to be Lt., by pur., v. Mein; T. C. Coles, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Gordon. gularly small characters, written in one corner, by the honorable baronet’s owu 
25th Fu —Lt. N. Armstrong, from h.-p. 81st Ft., to be Lt., v. Wellesley, app.| hand. 

‘o the 73d Ft. ; Ens. W. Cumming to be Lieut., by pur., v. Armstrong, who) The most striking example we are acquainted with of “The Pursuit of Know- 
rets. ; C. Needham, Gent., to be Ens., v. Cumming. 35th Ft.—Ens. i. H.| ledge under Difficulties” is Mr. Roebuck asking questi ons of ‘Sir Robert Peel in 
Price to be Lt., by pur., v. T. J. G. Chatterton, who rets. ; M. V. S. Morton, the House of Commons. . 6m 

Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Price. 56th Foot—Quartermaster-Ser; W.| In consequence of the success attendant upon the in stitution of the College 
Dougherty to be Quar.-mas., v. T. Debenham, who rets. upon h.-p. 67th Ft.— of Civil Engineers at Putney, it is in contemplation u» found a University of 
Sery.-Maj. J. Graham to be Ens., without pur., v. Montgomery, dec. 69th Ft. Polite Stokers on the other side of the river. 

—Capt. ©. E. Bewes, from the 85th Ft., to be Capt., v. O'Reilly, who exchs., It is understood that the timber-work round the base of the Nelson 
73d Ft.—Lt. E. Wellesley, fm. the 25th Ft., to be Lieut., v. Cubitt, app. Pay-| column will remain permanently, as typical of the wea iden wa.'ls of Old Eng- 
he Li Drage, "824 Besnard be Li, by pu land, 
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The Steam Packet Ship Caledonia has made the passage from Liverpool, 
via Halifax, to Boston in an unusually short time ; she departed from the first- 
named port on the afternoon of the 19h ult., and arrived at Boston on Satur- 
day last, being about thirteen days. The intelligence brought by her is various 
and of much interest, copious items of which will be found under our news 
and pariiamentary heads. 

Cotton, we regret to say, is farther depressed, and there are but few buyers, 
the latest quotation is 3-8d below that of previous advices, and the aspect of 
American politics, as given by the journals, does not indicate a more spirited ac- 
tion therein for some time to come. 


up, to the’ exelusion of the rest, and thus the enlire machinery be made- 
quately understood for the want of a full examination. 

| In commercial countries there are few things which agitate (ie public pros- 
perity more, or are attended with more striking consequences than sudden 
changes in the monetary system, and it unfortunately happens also that toere 


-||are proportionally few who view the precious metals, which are subdivided into 
propor 


icoins of different denominations, but of the same relative values, 48 articles of 


commerce ; they are apt to invest gold and silver with peculiar attribotes, and 
‘consider them rather as value than as the representatives of value; they are 
apt too, in theory, to forget that the prices of the precious metals rise or ful 
according to the condition of demand and supply, just the same as any other 
‘commodity, although in practice they find the operation in foree daily ; hence, 
as Sir R. Peel observes, the necessity of legislating on these commodities toa 
degree which would be unwise in articles of commerce generally 

|| It would be premature to take up a summary view of so inportant a measur 


| as this of the proposed banking system ; it involves many aud deep considera 
thatthe pro- 


The continuation of the Income Tax is tending to diminish the popularity of| tions but it is observable, throughout the English journais before us, | 
the Premier, and, what is still worse, it is tending to diminish the faith in his! \positions contamed therein, have been received with great respeet, anc Maat the 
word ; for although it may be very true that he did not expressly say “at the general editorial tone is that of approbation of the principle, however, tae de- 
end of three years the Income ‘T'ax shall be taken off,” yet he did couple the| tails may vary. One great point in favor of a fair discussion of the subject is 
contingency of its continuance with such powerful ard remarkable circumstan- that it 1s ofa general, vot of a mere political or party nature ; it Is connected with 
ces, none of which have presented themselves in the national condition, that no- the well-being of Commerce itself,—that grand support of the British superio- 
thing can even palliate the violation of the implied promise, save that it was. ‘rity among nations—and it particularly addresses itself to (ue protection of the 
“ the expression of a courtier."’ After all, the tax, considered as an abstraction, middling and humbler classes of society,who have always leit carliest and most 
is both useful and, in a considerable degree, equitable ; the mischief is that the) severely the consequences of great monetary revolutions. 
moment we step beyond the mere abstraction and attend to its practical opera-|| There has been no time lost in the appointment of a Governor-Cicneral of 
tion, all its good qualities vauish save that of amount added to the revenue. It) British India, as a successor to Lord Ellenborough ; and, to the end that there 
is vain to tell us that it is but a tax on property for the protection of property, be as little confusion as possible ensuing from an Inter-reguum, tie Lew oflicial 
and that it is levied on realities, not on speculative prospects ; through a large! is to make the very best of luis way by the overland route, wd commence tis 
proportion of the population, it is the very reverse of this. ‘That part of it| duties with all convenient despatch. This high distinction ts bestowed Shy 
which arises from incomes derived (rom real estate, inoney in the funds, or other- Henry Hardinge, \ave Secretary at War, from which last office he has removed 
wise reelised and not floating, is not only easy with regard to its levy, vot dif-|/for the more important one now before him. The new Governor-General pos- 
ficult in collection, and falls upon those who both can afford it and can enter in| 'sesses many characteristics which entitle him to public contidence, ai! there 
the principle on which it is founded, but that which is drawn from incomes de-| are but few particulars of either his position or career in |ile (0 Cause tuck ap- 


rived, or presumed to be derived from trade, or manufactures, is much less) prehension. A soldier he is, certainly, and has done honour to the military 


certain asto the presumed facts of the means from whence the tax is paid. character under the auspices of that excellent military jude, the use him 
This last is said to be founded on the average profits of a certain number ofl'self; but it is by no means to be inferred from this that he will be found pow 
years, but suppose the tax-payer had not been so many years in business ; sup-| nacious in lus disposition, or martial in his government of India (i (ue cous 
pose that his beginnings have been attended with struggles, without gains at! trary, your real soldier, who has known war on a grand scale, and who uas know 
all, but with difficulties which he expects to surmount, and with expectations both its immediate and its remote consequences, Is not the man madiy to plunge 
that he hopes to realise ;—dare such a trader announce to the commercial com- therein for the sake merely of ‘the bubble reputation.” An Alexander, a 
the course 


munity that he has not any profit to return upon’ He would dread the utter Timur, a Charles XID, or a Napoleon, will appear now and ‘acu ia 
destruction of his credit. Yet the Commissioners can compel him either to, of the world’s history, desolating country after couutry lo gratily 4 inad aaibe 
ewear to a false statement, or enter into his counting-room, examine his books, tion and perhaps to be, unconsciously to themselves, instruments of Divine 
and verify the unfortunate fact. The real state of the case once known, though) wrath ; but the mere spirit of conquest is not the spirit of our times, tue com 
but officially, how fast and insidiously does the story speed around! For there) mon sense of mankind protests against it, and none but « feather-headed and 
is never wanting some good-natured friend to express his pity, or some male- conceited man, who knows little about it practically, will be ‘ound Low-a-Gays 
volent wretch to exaggerate evil! and though actual, tangible misfortune do |pursuing it to excess. As the journals of all political complexions observe, Sir 
Dot ensue, yet is there the continual heart-burning consciousness that the ex-| Henry Hardinge will be above the taste for “ playing at Soldiers.” 
posure has gone forth. Surely instances like these must tend to paralysis of The new funetionary has also had considerable expenenc: 
energy, and must tend to demoralise the mind by familiarising it with the notion and will be found quite au fait in the conduct of diplomatic walters. 
that a false oath or affidavit is a venial offence. Will it not tend to make the! lan able and efficient Secretary for Ireland, and he has been equally usetal inthe 
unblushing and fraudulent insolvent magnify his pretended means, in order to office which he has just vacated. He is verging on his 60th year, consequently 
deceive yet further his already deceived creditors’ Will it not induce the, |all the hey-day of adventure must have greatly subsided had he ever been re 
timid trader, who has fallen into involvements, to pay much more largely into,'markable for the passion. The greatest drawback to conlidence tn his mode of 
the public treasury than he can afford, in order to sustain his credit, and in the||procedare arises from the circumstance of his being the brother-in-law of the 
faint hope that he may find matters come round with him! Faint hope indeed '!\man he goes to supersede , and the ill-advised, fulsome laudation of tae © 
For that very capital which he thus gives up, might be the very monetary aid) Lord Broagham has tended, as much as his speeches can now tend, to aggra- 
to effect his desires, but which must serve as dust for the eyes of the public,| vate the doubts consequent on that consideration. Lurd Browsiai 1s aliuding 
under the operation of the inquisitorial tax. | to the alacrity with which the Government and the Court of Directors cone!) 
It is in vam also to say that the tax only touches those who can afford it, its! |ded the arrangement for appointing Sir Henry, took occasion to say that Lord 
real operation is upon that great mass who can /eas¢ afford it, and in truth it is! Ellenborough could not have given serious displeasure to the Honorable Com 
af.er all the poor who pay thistax. But it skills not to complan. The plague-) pany, seeing that they were sending out his brother-in-law to succeed hun, ane 


tate affairs, 


He was 


spot cannot be railed away ; still worse, it cannot be argued away ; the inflic-| who would of course follow out the same course of policy aud action as tat 
tion is cer tainly to be continued two years longer, and probably on and on, so||which characterised the Noble Lord, his kinsman and predecessor. \V« 

long as a ministerial promise will allow the speaker a hole to creep out at, and so} not whether the weakness or the meanness of this speech is more to be ce; 
long as the impost shall be found a convenient source of revenue without actual! gated. It received no echo, however, but was flatly contradicted by Novis 
or imminent danger of a convulsion. Morally considered, it is certainly the! | Lords who seemed to understand haman nature somewhat better tian Lord 
most iniquitous tax that can be devised against good principles. | Brougham. 


t has been 


Although Sir Robert Peel takes the easiest road in political finance, and is|| A glance at the career of Lord Ellenborough in India, so tar as | 
unwilling to disturb an unpopular tax because it saves him the trouble of devi-| exhibited to the community at large, causes one to feel surprised at Cie greay 
sing others to replace it, he is nevertheless on the alert with respect to com- moderation and forbearance which have been exercised towards vim. [t used 
mercial finance, and is laudably desirous to prevent as much as possible, dan- not to be so in the case of former Indian Governors. Warren Hastings jound 
gerous or sudden fluctuations therein. In this he is not only eminently zealous) not abed of roses there, neither did Lord Moira,—or rather the Marquis of Hlast- 
but eminently capable to take a lead ; the subject is one which has greatly oc- ngs. Rebuffs, both harsh and rade, they and others have had to sustain and 
cupied him even in the midst of the most stirring political circumstances, and jward off; but he has been petted and encouraged till one begins really to tear 
his birth, education, and socia/ station have given him facilities such as are not, that he has been cherished im his mistaken course. One cause for {his is ps 
generally possessed by statesmen in commercial matters. The motion brought||haps to be found in the personal regard entertained for hiw by tue Dose of 
forward by him in the House of Commons on the 6th ult.. and the manner in | Wellington. His Grace is so generally and so justly respected by cvery class 
which he introduced it, shew clearly how carefully he had examined the ques-| of politicians, he is commonly so correct in his judgment of the public men who 
tion he was propounding, and how desirous that it should at once strike forei- \come under his notice, and he is so frank in expression even towards an houor 
bly.on the minds of honorable members and the country. It was doubtless in- able political adversary, that all have made scruple to coudeimn where («sas 
tentional on his part that few, if any, to whom he addressed himself should||pointedly approved. We fear that the Duke’s judgment has for once been at 
have entertained previous expectations, or have had previous notions of the) fault, and that he has mistaken, in this instance, sel{-sutliciency for genius. 
ground which he would take, and that thus he should have an opportunity of | We have from the first been surprised at the Parliamentary honours bestowed 
conveying his views as a whole, rather than that isolated portions should be|}on Lord Ellenborough ; it passes our understanding,—none of the strongest 
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perhaps—how he could be entitled to the thanks of the nation, expressed) and humane bill, urging that it will deprive creditors of thei legal secarity and 
through its legislative chambers, for the events which took place soon after he) make the public a prey to every cheat and sharper who chooses to defraud so- 
arrived in India. His Lordship avowed a peaceful and conciliatory course of ciety. Whereas, the very converse is the fact; persons now give credit 
government to be adopted by him. The retrieval of the Affghan affairs was to an imprudent extent, onder the notion that they possess the power to compel 
none of his, but on the contrary was against his inclination ; and the generals||payment whensoever they may choose to exact it; yet, blind to the experience 
who effected it, did so at the hazard of being accused guilty of disobedience.| of years, of generations, of all time, they do not perceive that some debts are 
Yet did the Governor-General receive thanks instead of censure, whilst the) lost from their own very dislike of legal steps, some by the Bankruptcy law, 
act itself, to which he was opposed, is the admiration of the world. some by the Insolvents Relief law, some by chicanery ofthe debtors, some \y 

And has his Lordship’s course been so peaceable as he laid down for him- the absconding of the indebted parties, and some by utter and manifest desti- 
self ;—has he indeed endeavoured to cultivate amicable relations with the native) |tution. Yet, spite of all these warnings, credit is still rashly given, on account 
powers around him! In one sense he may be saul to have done so, but we of the solitary and fallacious ground, that debts may be recovered by arresting 
greatly doubt the good policy of the means pursued by hun. He has endea-| the debtors. Besides all this, it should be remembered that the honest debtor 
youred to establish a dread of the British arms and of British prowess, rather would pay if he could, and to lock him up is to deprive him of the power to 
than a veneration of British wisdom, and justice. He has endeavoured to make exert himself to that end; on the other hand, the dishonest debtor is like- 
the people of India feel as under a yoke which they hope at some time to shake! ly to circumvent his creditor, and thus, to use a vulgar but expressive say- 
off, rather than as under a protection which they trust long to enjoy. ‘The va-) ing, ‘ good money is thrown after bad.” Now, by taking away the weak 
nity which we have always thought a part of his character has in India found a) prop of Arrest, the community are thrown upon pradence for protection; that 
wide field of action and he has given it free liberty to range. What more un- there are many who will give credit with too great facility is probable, and 
equivocal proof of it is needed than the following, which is running the entire) \that many, in the hope of large profit, may do so is not improbeble; but, on 
rounds of the British Journals :— the whole, a salutary check is given to cupidity on the one hand, and extrava- 

A ball and supper were given to Lord Ellenborough on the 14th March. The igince on the other. ‘The law of arrest for debt is one of the few relics of bar- 
invitations issued were 600, but only 130 persons were present. In returuing byrous times, and it is quite time to erase it from the statute books of all en- 


thanks for the toast of his health, Lord Ellenborough is reported to have ad- ) shtened countries The creditor is to be sustained by the laws of his coun- 
dressed the company in this odd speech— . 


“ Sir, I thank you for the honour you have done to me in proposing my health, try itis true, but it is also his: uty to sustain himself by using prudent precau- 
and I thank all those who are present for the cordial manger in which they have) tion in parting with his property to others. Noman has a nght, after care- 
responded to your call. It 1s trae that the honourable Chairman has said I had) lessly allowing himself to be cheated upon every flimsy pretence, to turn round 
power and influence in England—there was no measure connected with Incia i 44g demand redress from the institutions of his country. Ths improvement 


which I did not possess the greatest influence. Most people come to this coun . , ill be 
try to make their fortunes ; but I came here to do my duty, and because I deemed) has long been wanted in the English law, bet thengh & comes aan at 
that im India I could be of most service tothe country. Ihave met with oppo-| welcomed generally, and will be of national as well as moral benetit. 


sition; but I have put down all opposition hitherto, and | will beat down ali)! — 


opposition that may arise. I am not surprised at the reception | have met with., . — = 
for the being must be senseless who would not support the Government ; and | Gutort's “Croton Pex.”—We have just been favoured with the sight 


I call on every man todo so.’’ His Lordship then added, * 1 have come among and trial of a new style of Steel Pen, called by this name, and feel bound to 
you again; and if those social relations which are desirable should not exist, acknowledge that it is far superior to any that we have ever before handled. 
the fault will be yours, and not mine.”’ ‘The objects of the inventor have been (o give a fine point, great elasticity and 
Motions have been made in both Houses for papers and correspondence rela \delicacy, and yet increased strength to the instrument ; in this he has succeed- 
tive to the recal of his Lordship, but, as was to be expected, and very properly. ed admirably, and those who examine the pen will readily discover how the 
they have been refused for the present, as their publication might tend to impede’ |jesideratum has been effected, but it is brought out under patent. The title, 
the steps of the new Governor-General fur the restoration of order, and for e€s-| “ Croton,” has no further connection with the pens themselves, than that they 
tablishing the course of procedure which he shall find it expedient to adopt | |are placed in dozens upon cards, each of which has an engraved view of a par, 
But in the meantime the unusually hasty speech of the Duke of Wellington on) 'ticular kind, in the course of the Croton Water Works, exceedingly well exe- 
the subject is in print, and is on its way to India, without anything to check its |-yted. ‘There are six of these views, viz., “ The Jet at Harlem River,” ** The 
effects. ‘The sentence pronounced by him upon the Directors of the East Indiai| Jet at the Park in New York city,” ** The Jet in Union Square,” “* The Cro- 
Company, the opimon of Lord Brougham that the authority just exercised by} |ton Aqueduct over Herlem River,” “ The Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing,” 
the Directors ought to he erased from the Statute book, and all other uncontra-|| and “The View, above the Croton Dam.’’ Drawings of these views have 
dicted expressions injurious to the body of Directors, is gone. Whilst there is |yeen taken and sent to England, where they were engraved for this especial 
so much care to prevent injury in one direction should there not have been 4| | purpose. 
little on the other’ 
An important question has been brought forward in the House of Commons} MUSIC IN EUROPE. 
by a man of small influence ; consequently 1 was withdrawn without a division Duprez has came back to Paris after a triumphant success in London. On 
We allude to the consideration of withdrawing the Lord Lievtenantcy from Ire- |his Jast appearance at Drury Lane there did not remain a single person in the 
‘and, which question was introduced by Mr. Hume. This is a point, for the |room after his performance, although the bill announced an English drama to 
present summarily dismissed, but it will bear much argument, and many think- |cjose the entertainments of that night. 
ing and dispassionate men believe that the real union with Ireland would be ef . 
fected better by putting her upon the same footing as Scotland, in that particu. 
lar. Centralization is sometimes dangerous in dominions of large extent, but'| 
we see not how it could be objectionable with regard to the British Islands || Lists has given two concerts in Paris dering the last part of April. . They 
The subject well deserves to be enlarged upon, ada may serve fur disouesion||“*"* been called monoconcerts, because the great artist had not any other as- 
at an early day. jsistance than lus piano and his geaius. Each of these concerts has produced a 
‘\net proceed of two thousand dollars at least. Listz and Thalberg had better 


Lord Ashley's exertions have failed for the present, as we anticipated, we}| , ; 
may also add, as we almost wished thev should; for although we sympathise jstay in Europe than come here, if they are fond of moneyconcerts as weil as of 
monoconcerts. 


with his Lordship in feeling on the subject, and agree with him nearly through- | . 
out on the right policy of the purpose, yet as the carrying it would be a very “ Pascal Bruno,” a uew opera, by Mr. Halton, H. B. M. Queen Victoria's 


Adam's Cagliostro,”’ and Auber’s naw opera La Sirene,” are exceed- 
ingly popular in Paris. -s 


important step which could not easily be withdrawn, and, as there is so strong @ 
contest between moral and commercial advantage, it is well to elicit more de- 
cidedly the deliberate opinious of mankind before the conclusion shall be, as it 
were, irrevocable Lord Howick justly observes to the effect tuat there is a 
more lofty view to be taken of the matter than that of mere emolument, and, 
that the morals and wisdom of a nation are in the end greater wealth or pro- 
ductive of greater wealth, than that which is procured from the incessant toil, 
of ignorant and worn out laborers. Hus philosophy is right, but the other side! 
of the question is more immediately pressing, more directly tempting, and wall) 
be more readily attended to. It is probable that if Lord Ashley had even ad-| 
hered uncompromisingly to his “ten hours’ clause he would not have suc- 
ceeded this session, but the moment he gave up an hour and proposed the 
“eleven working hours,” it was like a declaration of hesitancy and experiment, 
and swamped the project instantly. His Lordship wall yet carry his poiat, but 
‘t must be without flinching or deviation; for it begins to be measurably mani- 
fest that ten hours labor per diem, all the year round, is actually more than the 
Operatives at the mills perform, and an approximation to regularity on that head 


would be better both for masters and work-people, besides bringing into use) 


much capital at present shut up, in the shape of unoccupied manufactories and, 
||which, wanting dramatic interest, was rather painful from its force and the ab- 


unused machinery. 
Lord Cottenham’s benevolent scheme, for abolishing imprisonment for debt, 


is likely to be realized ; for, although the bill has its opponents, the opposition: 


is rather upon the details than on the principle. Yet out of doors, and even 
among the conductors of the public press, there are railers against this equitable 


maestro di capella, has obtained a grand success at Vienna. 

Pape, the French manufacturer of pranos, has just exhibited a new instru- 
}ment having only ewght full scales. 

The triumphs obtained at Brussels by Fanny Ceritu are without antecedent 
example. 

Rossini’s “ Stabat” has been executed at Madrid before the most musical and 
aristocratic audience - the sensation was stupendous. 
| On the 8th of April the Italian Theatre at Vienna opened with “ Norma.” 
lon the 13th Fanny Elssler was announced to make her first appearance in 
**Giselle,”’ the favourite French ballet. 

The reception of Madame Casteilan in London has been very favourable, on 
\the whole. On the occasion of her singing at the Philharmonic Society there 
jshe received much applause, and “* The Spectator,” thus characterised her et- 
forts in the next succeeding number alter her appearance. 


“ Madame Castellan is a young and pretty person, with a voice of great pow- 
er, compass, and fine quality,—facis which she showed great energy in impres- 
sing upon the audience. What her histrionic capacity may be, we cannot say ; 
jbut if it correspond with her musical declamation, she must be an acquisition 
jte the theatre. Stull, this was not exactly the place forthe display we heard ; 


‘sence of the softer colouring of music. ‘io ascend to D in strong notes and 
'with mtonation unaflected—io drop two octaves with aplomb—to make long 
‘and rapid trills in the most unwonted parts of the scale—are easy feats to this 
singer; and in a fitting situation, they might be turned to great account. We 


shall hope to meet her again with fuller scope of her dramatic power.” 
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Opera.—Palmo's Theatre. ||introdueed. The main performance during the week has been “ La Vivan- 
: |\diere,” a translation and adaptation of “‘ La Fille du Regiment,” the arrange. 
The performances at this elegant little theatre are now all but completed. ments of which are well done by Mr. Geo. Loder, the musical director here - 
[the overture to which, on Monday night, was miserably played, al. 
jihey played without precision or effect ; subsequently, however, they 
each compressed into one act, and calling forth the talents of all the present 1ave much improved and it is done in clever style We have never 
Italian troupe. Besides which, Madame Otio will render her veboatte: assist-'| vitnessed Miss Taylor to so great advantage as in Marve, in this opera, 
ance, Male Des Jardines will dance a pas seul, and De Begns ond Sanqut ||, oy singing was not so wild as usual, her style of acting and speaking 
mee will, in oomtume, sing the celebrated duet in the ** Matrimonio Segreto.” lwas more subdued, and she seemed to have received able lessons in the per. 
This is a capital bill, but the — and claims of the beneficiary himself wili|! ormance of the part, for it was generally graceful and forcible. The top notes 
cause the house to be filled. ‘This artist has so long held a prominent — lof her voice, however, were sometimes screaming, and she has yet to learn is 
in the musical world, his judgment and taste are of such undeniable eminence, nanagement. We have never before been so well inclined to believe in her ca- 
and Sy Het. vability of becoming both a good actress and a pleasing singer. If she do 
fairly calculate upon this, the only reward, attendant upon his labours. We prove both, in the end, it will be her own fault; she has the qualities, let 
are impressed with the belief that without him this second senes could not hav: ultivate them, let not vanity kill them, and let her not trust in the silly judg 
been carried out, for there is none other in the country to carry out opera buffs aents of those who pour upon her head those showers of bouquets, wreaths, 
in the style which he understands sv well, and this department is, after all, the nd such stuff The scenes, which are from the spirited and skilful hands o; 


best relished here in itself, whilst it also imparts a relish for the enjoyment o! Wr. Bengough are worthy of all praise ; they are chaste in design, correct yy 
rawing, tasteful in colouring, and there 1s one composition representing 4 


the opera seria. 
‘ ‘Castle or Keep, of the Norman style of architecture, which is peculiazly beay- 
The Drama. {ctu We have no doubt then when the company shall have got fairly in: 
arness, and the public taste of the hour shall have been fairly ascertained 
Panx Tueatre.—Mr. Macready’s benefit and last appearance took place on | which particular neither Mr. Nrdlo nor Mr Vitchell will be tound supine,—tha: 
Monday evening, on which occasion he played Me/antius in “ The Bridal,”’ anc 7 amacoments hove wil afford unqualified gratification. 
Miss Cushman acted Evadne. We have but to repeat what we have former. | end the walle 


ly said upon these representations, that they were admirable throughout. The | Ty Corresronnents, Puntisners, &¢ —We have several approved poeti- 
piece,as regards the plot,is of a bad school ; alt the plays of Beamont,and Fletch 4) MsS., but they have come to hand too late for insertion this week ; they 
er, Massinger, and those of that period are gross exaggerations, and they eithe ‘shall have place as early as possible. The press of matter consequent on th 
turn upon disgusting incidents or the incicents become so from the heightenec|| arrival of the British Mail Steamer has obliged us to postpone our Literary No. 
and impassioned imagination of the dramatist. Modernizers of this school of \es wntil next week. 

- hawe even hea he the mes ama 
authors have greatly purified the original texts, but they cannot alter origina!|| _‘V® have even been obliged to pass by the manly game of Cricket ; but may 
on ere observe en passant that the St. George’s Cricket Club have forwarded 
plo without destroying Wentity , and Hesmles, we have always considered it 4)| ‘he ‘Turonto Club the intimation of their desire to pay a visit to their friendly 

liberty for which the would-be wnprovers are highly responsible, to tamper with antagonists this summer 
the writings of another. Jt may be done, we confess, sometimes with advan Like a distinguished contemporary we have ‘“ unfortunately lost our notes 
tage, but too great a latitude in the practice should not be tolerated. jof the Exhibition of the Academy of Design, and cannot finish our remark: 
Tke advertisements of The Park announced a new piece for Miss Cushman ‘eae until we have an opportunity to visit it again. 
to appear in on Tuesday, but a change took place, and Mr. E.Vandenholf made | Tantary.—All that remains of the mighty Tartar empire, or Khanaut 
his bow that evening, in the character of Shakspeare 3 Benedick, having for bis|| Tartary, which stx centuries ago stretched from Delhi to Moscow, and from th: 
Beatrice, Mrs. H. Hunt. Mr. Vandenhoff is playing but a short engagement. |(rulf of Tartary to the Euphrates (larger than the present Russian empire) ar 
and refrains from tragedy this time ; he is right, the weather is too warm fo: | “fe sinall and comparatively powerless states, Khaurism (or Khiva), Kakau: 
‘hat department of the drama, and therefore he chuses the more sprightly parts" ye n 
| Most powe hese states, occ ‘arly square areao miles 

of Benedick, Ranger, &c., which he acts in very good style, and would ac! | jy the east of the Caspian, being girt forthe most part by deserts and ruc 
them still better but for one mistake of his. We fancy we can see that he ur- | mountains, infested by predatory tribes, and being themselves in a state of } 
dervalues the criticism of this side of the Atlantic, and indulges in a few. airs |#rism little above the condition of savages, are among the least known portion 

‘ Abbott's Khiva, & 
which would not be graciously received at home. He must rid himself of tha’ alacant 
errenevus notion, play his best, and carefully too, and then he will read eriti- | PARK THEATRE. 
cism on himself which he will not despise ; he can do well, but what says the | VJONDAY, EVENING. June 10, 1844.—2d night of Mr. BOOTH'S engagement—4 

7 3 ow ay to Pay ents, tha olhter entertain ‘hls. 

barber, Hugh Strap t « Nothing is more vain than vanity.” We giadly per- | TUESDAY—3d night of Mr. BOOTH’S engagement—* The Apostate,”—Pescara, M 
ceive Mrs. Hunt's improvements, and admit the versatility of her talents, bur 390"! 


f our globe. 


ooth, 

WEDNESDAY—Mr. SIMPSON’S Benetit—on which occasion will appear Max 
she has ventured on a task above her, in attempting the Beafrice. The person, BOKGHESE, Mrs. BROL ats, CUSHMAN, DESJARDINS, ou 
BULL, Sig. SANQUIRRICO, HER SORPANAY, Mr. BOUTH, and Mr WALLACK 
the mamuer, the ¢ournure, the tone, the thousand peculiar beauties which make | yyURSDAY and FRIDAY—Mr. BOOTH will appear in favorite characters. 


up the captivating, witty shrew Beatrice, are not of every day conjunction, and|| S4TURDA Y—Mr BOOTIS Benefit. 4 in 

require the best tact of most discriminating comic artiste; Mrs. Hunt ae GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and cx 
1 ) te ’ cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greate 

inakes it almost as much a scold asa shrew ; however she is decidedly the bes! iegree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable chara 

in the thy ws iss 

in the present establishment for that character, but why was not Miss Cushman||""h. . 1.16 in whieh thewe Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 

detained to play it? country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of tue 

|Great Croton Aqueduct. 


‘The benefit to Mr. Simpson, under the superintendence of a select Come | eg ET ee 
mittee, is to take place on Wednesday next, the 12th inst., and he is to have | “ Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
an immense force, both musical and theatrical, to give it eclat. The pit and | View of the Jet at = 


the boxes are to be thrown together, and the price of admission thereto is 
be two dollars. The public, we rejoice to find, are taking a strong interest in| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and s! 
must render them the most popular of any oflered to the American pubiic. 
the matter, and it Is likely to be both crowded and fashionable. It will be a JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, cow 
very substantial service to a worthy and respectable man, and we trust it wil /bining strength, with considerable elasticity, tor sale wees ate by ceili 
8. JESSOP, 91 John-st 
be the harbinger of better days to the Park Theatre. Soon after the benefit — D HOTEL, St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville.-THOMAS F 
HE RAILKOAD HOTEL, St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville. —THOMAS F. LENNU 
Mr. Simpson will depart for England, to make arrangements for a strong open- late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new loca! 
ing at the ensuing fall season ; but whether the staple isto be opera or the) /'™ Yorkville. The Cars stop hourly on weekdays and half hourly on Sundsys 
dr h * : This Es eblishment will be found one of the most suitable snd convenient siep) 
aia, we have not yet heard. W hy should it not be both? |places en route to the AQUEDUCT,— that greatest of modern scientific achievemen's, 
which is within two minutes waik of the R, R. Hotel, 
Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Shaw has commenced an engagement here, and!!” [quois, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand , also, Oyster 
is playing to excellent houses. One of her best characters is Juliet, and she is i ae “+ — delicacy of the Season. 
rivate Rooms jor Parties. 


very fairly supported by Mr. Davenport as Romeo. She may be considered the, An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amust 
y 

“bright particular star"? of this house, and indeed, excepting a few minor 
: RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana and Princ 

faults, which we have pointed out in former papers, she is worthy to shine in Segare in all their variety. Leaf Tebaeco Ser Seger nad mare! 
her profession on any stage. tured Tobacco. Ap. 20-ly._ 
Nusto’s Garpen anp Summer THE at sak maa edie AGAZIN OF PARIS, LONDON, & NEW YORK PASHIONS IN LADIES’ HATS 

HEATRE.—These magnificent and faseina The establishment No. 418 Broadway, two doors above Canal Street, is now 

tung premises were opened for the season on Monday evening, the dramatic and selling every v.rety of fashionable Bonnets. 
i j P rie Boj) | itisexpressly designed to be a depot wherein Ledies may be certain of finding an 4% 
entertainments at which are under the sole management of our friend Mitchell, ple and varied supply of all the most fasinonable, beautitul, and durable straw he's,“ 
as exceedingly well as those composed of other meterials. A direct communication with Paris ane Lot 


of the Olympic. The weather, during the first three nights, w 
don, afford so « ‘ates ashions o Cities, almost a> 
cold, but —— not deter from drawing up to their favour- the Ladion this, the real of May 4-30’ 
ite resort. e entertainments have been of a mixed quality, partly excellent, ~~ “PHOMAS H. CHAMBERS. _ 
partly indifferent. We will get rid of the exceptionable first. The opening | (Formerly Conductor to Dubois & Stodart,) 
address, spoken by Mr. Mitchell as the New Gardener, by Miss Clarke as PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
} No. 385 BROADWAY, 


Public Opinion, and by Mr. Nickenson as Dr. Mesmer, was—truth to say—in | eaeaaeienen. 


very doggerel rhyme, and “ a-propos to nothing,” it was a very meagre com- NV j_ 4}) Piano Fortes sold at this Establishment are warranted to stand the action 
position, very imperfectly recited ; the only good part of this opening was the @”yciimate, ot May 1}-6m. 

. =e: . rward in cos- PARTMENTS, &c.—Very superior accommodations, with or without board, ma) 
conclusion, consisting of the entire dramatic strength brought forwa 1c obtained in this elty, by applping elthes at No. 113 Hudson Street, or ab the 7 mi af 


tume to sing one of the choruses in “ Massaniello,” and even that was clumsily this Journal, ay Ie. 
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SCOTCH ALE; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY ; WHISKEY, &. PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and qls. npe and creamey. 1S popular and truly woudertul Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 
Brown Stowt.— Dublin and Londen “p Ses ~ to invalids a NEW LIFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, — been so 
Brandy.—Otard and Hennessey, Old Dark and Pate, in wood and Bottles. speedily re-invigorated with an infusion of new blood, and co..sequeuily ot new life and 
Whiskey.—Glenlivat and Islay *‘* real peal reek “« os strength, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, that their re-appearance amongst their 


—Jamaica Rum, North side, very superior a fellow-beings, who had long given them up as incurabie, 1s looked upow as the greatest of 
Gin.—Old Hollands, the many great wonders ot the age. 
Wines. —Champague, Sparkling Hock, Madeira, Sherry, , Claret, &c., all of first The number of testimonials of cures by PARK’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 
and quality. 100 cases 3 dozen each Old Lisbon White Wine. Proprietors daily, and their unsolicited testimony witnessed by gentlemen of high reputa- 
+,* For sale on reasonable terms and in lots to suit purchasers by tion. : 


The following testimonia! is from one of the most talented and respectable members of 
whee a T. D. Rick, (the original Jim Crow)—a gentieman whose 
ANDSOS SARS high character for wor integrity as 4 Citizen, places lis unsolicit volun 
SANDS’S NARSAFARILLA, ‘attestation of the excellence of the Medicine beyond the shacow of This, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS | |(with thousands of similar grateful acknowledgements, can be secon athe Principal 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, |Depot, 117 Puiton-st. . iy ve 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: '|To Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 117 Fulton-st., N.Y. ;— 
4 i - ~ Gentlemen—Having in the course of a long and a:duous practice of imy profession, 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pum contracted a tightness across the chest, with prostration of strength, and suffering much 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring the effects of the my while m Engiand | had 
Bone recourse to your ular cine, which receive 
Worm Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and of the benetit. Finding of your House i this city, | procured a boxes of 
Jomts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphiluc Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and idicine, and can now sincerely testify to their value and great efficacy, and also to the 
Diseases arising from an Injudicrous Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy.| great character they bear in the old country, ' 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparations Your ovedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, 20 Vestry-street. 
The following certificate is from a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from 4 Lee from a Commission Merchant in the South and New York, is aiso unexception- 
severe Scrofulous disease. It speaks for itself. et i New York, 26th Dec., 1848, 
Messrs. Sands:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and deformes for lite, | have not)! Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co. —Gentiemen— After liaving, fortwo years, severely 
ost my recollection ; and never, while | exist, shail | cease to grateful — wast ~ 
throu the use of your invaluable Sarsapariiia. was attacked jn the to vaihe the o pay sic! am where, le 
prey yrs yh. A ailection onthe end of my nose, commencing with asmaii) Valuable Medicine, “PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuaded to try,—and 
red spot, attended with itching and burning sensations. This induced rubbing, ang) | Which | commenced taking with very little faith in their eficacy—etiected an entire and 
now commenced the iavages of a disease which progressed as follows ; the left nos-) really Wonderiu) cure with ine. 
tril was first destroyed, and, comtinuing upwards, it crossed the bridge of the nose, | cannot refrain from sending you this testimomal of their excellence, hoping that these 
and, seizing Upon the right side, desiroved the cartilage, bone and aii (he surrounding: - may be the means of relieving others, as they have cured me. 
parts, until, finally, the nese was entisely eaten off; the passage tor conveying tears,| You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
from the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The, to those who may be in doubt of their virtues.— Very respectfully, a 
disease NOW seized upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, and my feelings J. BURKHARDT, Late ot eae ye 


and suiferings were such as can better be imagined than described. | am a native of} 
Nottingham, in Engiand, and my caseisweil known there. The frst Physicians inthe | The following certificate is from a gentleman who lias resided about twenty-five years 


Kingdom prescribed ior me, but with littie benefit. Alone time | was directed totake in Southwark, Yhiladelpiia, well known from his great respectability :— 
63 arops of the ~ Tincture of lodine’’ three times a day, which | continued for six Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—I fee! it will be doing no more than right to 
months in succession. Atanothertime i applied Vii of Vitriol tothe paits. Afterthis inform you of the wonderiul benefits | have received by the use of your Pills. I have 
used a prescription of Sir Astiey Cooper's, but ali proved in vain. | continued to grow been afilicted fortwenty years or more with a weakness onthe breast, the popes in the 
worse, and as a drowning man wiil catch at a straw, | used every remecy | could hear! throat, ayepepaia and costiveness of the bowels, with very much cough and spitting at 
of thal Was considered appiicabie to my case, until | became disgusted withthe treat-| times. Latterly, | was seized with asthma, and was so much plagued as to be unable to 
ment, and relinquished aii hope of ever getting weil. j|lie down at night. [am advanced in years, and have tried a great many cures in the 
Many pronounced the disease a Cancer, but Ur. M——, under whose treatment! was course of my life, which in the general left me much weakened without doing any good, 
dered it Scr Lupus, and this isthe name given it by medical men. Asa Having seen one of the books containing the life of Old Parr, and ihe cures therein stated, 

\ast resort | was recommended to try change of air and an Atlantic voyage, and in, | applied to Mr. Peter Williamson, and procured a box to try them. | soon found they re- 
April iast | Saiied for America, and arrived nere in the month of May. The disease| lieved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease in my throat, and! was surprised to dis- 
continued gradually to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having oestroyed cover that I slept good at mght, and could lie down comfortably, and when | feit any kind 
the entire nose, and fast verging towards the trontal bone, it seized Upon the upper jaw jof smothering, | would get upinthe night and teke one or two Pills, and | would feel 
and surrounding parts. better instantly. | am now entirely relieved of all my complaints, and have an excellent 


Whale crossing on the Ferry-boat {rom Brooklyn to New York, a gentleman was at- appetite, and aim ot the firm opinion that PARK’S LIPE PILLS are the best medicine | 


ROBERT HOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. 
Mar. 9-3. 


> Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c. 


tracted by my appearance, and thus accosted me :—'* My iriend, have you used the Sar- have ever taken for my complaints. From their gentieness with me, and the great 
sapariila?” Yes, replied |, various kings, and every thing else | could hear of; but, they have done me, ! am satisfied they will he of equal benefit to many others thus 
said ke, ** | mean Sand’s Sarsapariila!” No, replied. Then use it, for! believe it ed.—I am, gentlemen, yours, respecttuily, 

Nov. 27, 1843. JEREMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherime-st. and 


will cure you.” Being thus addressed by a stranger | wasinduced to make a trial of a 
meaicine he so higniy recommended. . 
i purchased one bottie, winch gave some relief, and wonderiul to tell,after using The next (rom Mrs. M. Cling: — 
your Sarsaparilla less (han two months, | 'eei within me well. The disease is stoppeo No. 193 Christie-street. 
in 1t8 ravages, all those racking and Lormenling pains are goue, my food relishes,my | Messrs. T ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that ] have been afflicted forthis twelve 
digestion is good, and | sieep weli; and, under tue biessing of Divine Providence, | at- |years with the liver complaimt and dyspepsia, and after trying all advertised medicines— 
trioute the resull entirely to the use of Sands 5 Sarsapariila. With desire that the afllict- jthen had recourse Lo a coctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of Provi- 
ed may no longer dejay, but use the nght medicine and get cured. dence pointed out to me the report of Parr's Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 
(remain, with feelings of jasting gratitude, taking a few sinall boxes, | began to feel like another being—and | ask my cure may be 
Your friend, THOMAS LLOYD, curculated through the United States, so grateful am | for my recovery from the grave. 
Nutria Alley. Pearl-street. | 


M. CLING, 193 Christie-street. 
StaTe or New-Yorx, On this 25th day of November, 1642, bebore me came Thos ASTIIMA. 
City of Brookiyn,ss. | Lioyd, and acknowledged the truth of the foregoing paper, Portsmouth, N.1H1., Nov. 27, 1843. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—It gives me much pleasure to inform you 


Passayunk Road, Moyamensing, formerly of Southwark. 


and that he executed the same. | 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA I 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the following from Mrs. Wim. Phillips, who has jong resided at the Falls. The 
facts are weil known to ali (ne old resicenis in that part of the city 

Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratetuily do | embrace this opportunity tor 
stating to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapariiia. | stall also 
be happy, through you, to puoli-h to all who are afflicted, as [ lately was, the account of 
my unexpected, and even for along while despaired of cure. Mine is 4 painful story, 
and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, for the sake Of Many who may be so, 
surely relieved, ! will briefly yet accurately state it. 

Nineteen years ago last Aprilaft of sickness left me with an Erysipeias era ption. 


ENRY C. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, | 


that in this town and neighbourhood your invaiuabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, are 
much praised for their rare virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthina, and conse- 


| quently their sale is considerable. Mr. James Ladd, a gentleman well known here, told 


\me of a friend of his, an elderly lady, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
‘years, so much so that she was unable to walk oul, or use any exertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pills, she found herself considerably relieved by them, and persevering 
in thelr use, she was enabled,a few weeks since, not only to go about, but to walk to 
jchurch, a distance of a quarter of a mile from her residence, a teat she had not accom- 
plished for the last three years. 

Another case is that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, aiter having 
|tried numerous other Medicines and found no relief, but a short time since, be totake 
|Parr’s Life Pills for the above distressing complaint, and | am happy to say at this present 
|writing he is fast recovering —l am, gentlemen, yours 


Dropsicai collections immediately took place over the entire suriace of my vody, Causing | respectiuny aN JOHNSTON. 


such an enlargement that it was necessary to add a half yard tothe size of my dresses) | 2 . 
around the ~ arg Next followed upon my limbs, ulcers, paintul beyond description... The following, being a transiation trom a German lester, by Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Por years, both in summer and winter, mitigation my suffer Germany, now living at 167 Ludlow-street— 
inpouring upon those parts cold water. rom my jimbs (he pain exte ed over my | ) .. alt , Dec. 28, 
sieep. During this, friend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a cure for habitusi 
time the Erysipeias continued active, and the uicers enlarged, and so deeply have eee me aaies ~~ sick head-ache, of which | had suffered jor years, and for which I could 
hese eaten, that for two and ahaif yeas they have been subject to bieeding. During 
cisease—as it was allended with an obstinate Cough a4 as in, 
they were only abie to aflord my case a partial and Lemporar jet. t yother | , ‘ ‘ ’ 
atficuities toe complicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the medicines that and would give = to my lor the reuet they 
have been recommended as infailible cures for this disease, yet these aii failed, and | ave afforded me, by recommending them to others.— Respecttul IN aie ¥ 
was most emphatically growing worse. In this critical condition, given up by iriends, C. ETTLING, 167 Ludiow-street. 
and expecting for myself, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of a) Mr. J. H. Bowman writes as follows — 
ne " Messrs. = osed 
taking the pracy 4 days from the 8th of Que. LIFE PILLS sent me, and will the by our haste, whe will be your 
ber, when | commenced taking your Sarsapariila, | was able to enjoy sleep and rest, by city in a fewdays. The Pills are much liked, and give great satisfaction, and are now in 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect heaita. Besides, 1] was, in considerable demand, and | have told my customers if they would be patient a few days 
this snort time, relieved from all those excruciating and unaileviated pains that had af- || would have some more. You will please therefore sen¢ me an equal quantity of each 


ficted my days, as weil as robbed me of my night’srepose. The uicers upon my Aimbs, 


are healed, the Erysipeias cured, and my size reduced nearly to my former measure 


size immediately, by railroad to Albany.—Yours respectfully, J. Hh. BOWMAN. 
Fountain Head Tavern, 96 Duane-street. 


Thus much dol teei it a privilege to testify to the efficacy of your heaith restoring | The Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Gentiemen—I cannot be silent on the sub 


Sarsaparilia. A thousand thanks, sirs, from one whose comtort and whose hope of fu- | 


ture heaith are due,under God, to your instrumentality. And may the same Providence 
that directed me to your aid, make you the happy and honoed instruments of blessing 


others, as diseased and despairing as your mucn relieved and very grateful friend, 
ASBNATH M. PHILLIPS. | 


New Lonpon, Co.,ss. : Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. | 
Personaily appeared, the above-named Asenath M, Phillips, and made oath of the facts, 


tained in going statement before me. 
RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, | 

Justice of the Peace. 

Being personally acquainted with Mrs. Phillips, 1 certify thatthe above asserted facts, 


are substan trae. 
WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Minister of the Gospei were | 

Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B. . Sands, 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Toate. N. York. 
Sold aiso by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal, and Alexander Beggs, Quebec, Canada, 


Agents forthe Proprietors by special appointment. 
ice $1 per buttie, six bottles for $5. od . 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's 


has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis-||©ine Now in use.—I 
eases to which the eanen frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapanila, and taka They can be had at the 
no other, Mar. 9-6m. 


such benefit from it. 1 am grateful to you that 
my health has been re-established, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, a/ter suffering 
much from dyspepsia for years. To show that gratitude, ] shall be pleased, by your using 
my name, a8 one that can and will, at ail limes, testify to their great efficacy in one of the 
most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.—| am, gentiemen, Yours 
respectfully, Ss. BROWN, 

January 10, 1544, 

The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentieman of this city :— 

New York, 17th Jan., 1844 

Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—It affords me much pleasure in being ab.e 

to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use of your invaluable 


ject of your Medicine, after experienc 


Medicine, known as “PARR’SLIFE PILLS.” Fora series of years have been sutyected 


to severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea and deraugement of the digestive organs, 
and applied the ordinary remedies without relief. A friend made me a present of one 
box of your Pills, with a recommendation to try them Before | had used the whole of 
them I found their salutary effects, and have continued the use of them up to the present 
time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentile nature, they are of in- 
finite service, when applied in sickness, to children, of which | have had sufficient expe 


Ila that |Mence in my own family. Indeed, ! esteem them as the most safe and efficacious medi- 


gentlemen, Your most ob’d’t s’t, THOMAS ELDER. 
Office of the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., No. 117 
-» Second Floor, Mar. 30-tf, 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS—PUBLISHED WEEKLY. \|(P.HE MARINE TELEGRAPH FLAGS, and SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIGNAL 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 30 ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. | BUOK—(a NEW ESTABLISHMENT.) ~The undersigned, proprietor of the Marine Te- 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May i4, 1542—a Pictured Family, Jegraph Flags and Semaphoric Telegraph Signal Books, having suppiied above two thou- 
Newspaper, coutaining Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, ‘sand sail of American vessels, incluaing al! the Government vessels of war and revenue 
Sporting Inteiligence, Science, and a record of aii the events of the week al home, abroad. CUtters, informs the Ty x * mercantile, and trading interest of New York, that he 
or in the Colonies ; the who'e illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first !85 Opened an office at 67 Waill-street, where he will furnish sets of telegraph tlags, 
eminence, printed in a form convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48, thirteen in number, with a designating telegraph number, and signal book, ($15), for 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and nea .| SPS, barques, brigs, schooners, sioops and steam boats. 
ness of the Embellishments. "|| Agencies for the diffusion of this Semaphoric code of Signals are established through- 

The Proprietors of the Lu LUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher ont the United States. The benetits derived from this economical and truly useful code 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at, jot signals to the Commerce of the United States, fully evince thesuct, that it is not only 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine ambition, has within a comparatively shost penod, acommercial or mercantile, but national point of view they should be regarded 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of | x P A a , JOHN RK. PARKER, Proprietor. 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to trut, and the ILLUSTRATED LON von |_ Maxine Suavsvon’s Orrics, Wal Sy 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Ave om i ia 

, § Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 
ceeding all its contemporaries Inthe amount of public gatrenage aulotted to it, can claim a] ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of ail the most 
CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, ||esteemed species and varieties , aiso, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 

and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. | Orders for Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 

‘The fact is a source of mingied gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of ‘fowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 

© merits Of asystem which its pro Ow y lo iptove o > 

the community are indebted tor the first combination of ail the varieties of public -- — 
gence, With the fertile and exhaustiess resources of the tine arts—the development of a |/F¥O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholson,) 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over ail the respectiully begs to announce that it is his intention to give instruction or ~= Flute. 
topics within the circie of its lite and acuon—the giving brighter presence aid more vivid |Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the ce'e* ~ “aster, 
and palpabie character and reality to every salient point and feature ia the great panorama |Charles Nicholson. 

of pubiiciife. || Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Goduw -, Music Store, 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has | Broadway, and Mr. Stoddart’s Pianoferte manufactory. Jan. 20-tf. 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandeied to the) | 
prejudices of the ugh, nor the passions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Seekman-streets,) Ne 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the igh ground (Ye York. 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to||U7"___ Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
raise the standard of public virtue—to pailiate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- | D7 Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
nevolence of the nch—to give a heaithy morai tone to the working of our social system, May 27-3m 
—to uphoid Lie great principles of humanily—to promote science —encourage belles letters 
and genius and help the a word, to enlist all the ‘nobler! MceGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, NY. 
influences which impel the progress of civilization aad tend to dignify the character alike HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Geneseo 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
ist, and to lake its humbie partin the promotion of such purpose is the cherished and) /section of the State, has lately been opened tor the reception of guests, under the super 
avowed ambition of the [LLUsTRATED LONDON NEws. ||vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, | And it ts belleved that the accommodations 1t affords are such as to induce the travelling 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opaion |public, if they desire GOOD FARE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodtous, well lighted, and 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press |well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

Whea this beautiful work is coasidered in al! its details—the talent and skill of the| The House and Furniture are entirely new. The builcing was erected last year, under the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the eagraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which immediate direction of the proprietor, who has eedeavoured in all its internal arrange- 
many of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de-| |/ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to Lhe comfort and 
partment—the veauty of its, priating—the quality of its paper, and, unlike ali other news- |pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
pape-:s,is weil worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every hal! part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
year, avd a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items whica could be tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
enumerated, it must be acknow, edged, that in these days of cheap literature, it is beyond. lrangement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote] West of New 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. |York. 

*,* Tne great success of the lilustrated London News renders it necessary that the,| Jn each department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 

UP The * lilustrated London News” 13 published every Saturday, and maybe had of ali the their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatished, either with their fare, 

ooksellers in the United States and Canada. their rooms, their treatment, or with Ats Terms 

N.B.—Also ail tne back uumbers. March 16-tf | The “McGrecor Hovst ” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 

Western Rail Rocds, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ravellers who desire 
‘The Bleed is the Life of the Flesh. —Hony Wait. ito remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at ali times be accommo- 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. idated with warm Meals. Porters wii! always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 

HAT the blood is the life of the body, I presume is undisputed, theretore I shall say) jat the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
that it being the Sear of Lirg, it must also be the seat of disease. If disease be in'| Wl? Attached to the House are the most commodtous Yards and Stadies, tor the accommoda- 
with their own conveyances 


the blood, we should abstract the disease only, not the blood itself. Itis the impurities! tion of those who . 

which must be removed by Brandreth’s Piils to secure our health, in all states of the wea- | Utica, Nov.1,1! JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf. 

ther, iu ail situations, anc iu all climates. The blood, like a good spirit, is always trying | 

to benetit the body by its struggles to expel impurities. But it is not capable to effect its ys S REVISED BOTANIC PHYSICIAN,—Contaiming a complete practice of 
Medicine, Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children , a description of about 


purification at ail times ; to do this it must often have assistance. When the blooo 
is joaded with impurities, especially in this climate, the consequence may be fatal, provi-||four hundred Medical Plants, Gums, with their medical properties ; (Pharmacy) a great 


ded the blood 1s not purified at once, and this is sure to be effected if Brandreth’s Pills are |(many useful and favourite receipts ; Surgery is full, and ilustroted with many drawings , 
|Physiology is so arranged that it is of vital importance to every person ; it is lilustrated 


d. 
= time must be lost by the use of foolish remedies, such as bleeding or mercury, for | with many beautiful drawings. This is acomplete Fam y Book, as well as a Physician's 


both only put off the evil day to make it more fatal. Even in inflammatory ciseases||Guide and Library. It is just Issued from the Press, and is tor sale by the Proprietor, 
| |Isaac Smith, M.D., No. 384 Broome-st., New York, at the low price of $6 single A 
2. 


bleeding never vught to ve resurted to, for in nine cases out of tea it will take away the 
power of nature to effect the cure,even when aided by Brandreth’s Pills. They can take |discount will be made to those that purchase to re-sell. , My 
TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED,) 


out the impurities from the blood, but alas! they cannot put new blood into the body im | 
mediately, this requires time, but they CAN REGENERATE OLD BLOOD, but the old blood 
must de there. It 1s at all times easier to eradicate mercury from the system and restore | Corner of Nassau and Frank/ort-sircets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N_Y. 
qe mercurialized being to full health, than it !s to effect the restoration of the man who HE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense 
of are = | T enlarged, refitted, and newly furmshed it in a style that will bear comparison with 
¢ Brandreth’s Pills aave to contend against. Let us tuevelore be wise, and when sick- |any public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers and others who 
ness assails us, abstract the disease OUT OF THE BLOOD, not the blood out of the body, may visit the city. The Lodgimg Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
which bleeding eon. . ‘ lbeds and furniture ; the Refectory,im the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 
Now, Brandreth’s Pills not only purify the blood, but they lessen the a = ~ neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from6aM.to12eM. On the first 
same time they make the They take the wees |floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reacing 
those which, if retained, would be a source of disease. a good nt — are = |Room, which, together with the general conveniences of the House, make it a very des:- 
rived from Brandreth s Pills —- be on to to bellove * Che seeds of decay can lrable stopping place for the man of business or leisure— it being in the vicinity of all the 
constantly eradicated by their use, and the Parnctpie or Live—THE BLoop—strengthen- || piaves of Amusement, and a short distance the business portion of the city. The 
ed. Thus protracting vigor of body and mind to a period when we have been accustomed icharge for Lodgings has been reduced 4s weil as the rate of refreshments. The attend- 
to see the faltering step and the enfeodied intellect. p : ance Isof the frstoider While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 
Let no one suppose that the Brandreth s Pills are not always the same. They are. beretotore bestowed ou this House by a generous public, he hopes by unremitted exertions, 
is A a 
take occurring. Get the genuine, that is ali, and the medicine will give you full satistac- 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 


tion. 
When the Blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land ploughed), v . - “ see 
1A NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
and harrowed is to receive the allotted grain. Those who are wise, will therefore com-|| AILY, (Sundays excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 


mence the purification of their blood without delay ; and those who are already attacked) Battery Place 
The Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave every Monday, Weé- 
Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe) Capt. J. Vi y 
sickness of the stomach, and. generally speaking, entirely prevent it. ‘The Brandreth a . ‘ 
Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of life, they do notdepress them. Females dav and Soturdey CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, will leave every Tuesday, Thurs 
for Boston wile forwazded vy Rairoad without change of cars or 
effectua! remedy. on thetr arriva) @ en’s Point. 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally) For stairs). 
used by numerous Jadies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of | Or of D A 
our first physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other N.B ee persons are forbid trusting @ny 0! eccoun e or owners. 
purgatives, and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the, May II-tf. — 
blood, and carry off the corrupt humors of the body, in a manner so simple as Lo give every 
day ease and pleasure. ' 
e weak, the {veble, the infirm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strength- HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
ened by Brandreth’s Pills, anid the worst compiaints are removed by perseverance without order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wij] sail on the 


the expense of a physician. Adapted to al! circumstances and situations, they are the succeeding day, viz :— ; : ; 
best medicines ever invented for families, or to take to sea, preventing scurvy and cost- Ships. | Masters. Days ot a from New; Days co from 
iveness, requiring uo change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking cold. ver pool. 
All GENUINE BRANDRETH PILLS have six signatures of Doctor Brandreth on each||Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. J, Feb. | July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
fe . Brandreth’ i j , 241 Broad , and al t |Oxford, . Rathbone, uly I, Nov. 1, Mar. ug. c. 16, Apr 
Sold at 25 cents per box, at Dr. Brandretu’s priicipal office roadway, and also a Moatezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept ie Jan. 1, May | 


is retail offices 276 Bowery, and 189) Hudson-st. ; and by Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-street, . > I 4 
; Lyman & Co., Montreal ; Rigney & Co., Mar. 164m. | Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apruil6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
ERKINS HOUSE, 19 Pearl Street, Boston.—Messrs. VIGNES & GORDON would, Columbus, IG. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
respectfully announce to their Friends and the Public, that their extensive and com-| Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16/Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
modious Hotel, the PERKINS HOUSE, has beeu newly furnished throughout, and isnow!| Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo- 
in every particular well calculated for the accommodation of Travellers and the Public! |gations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
nerally. For comfort, convenience, and location, it is not surpassed by any Hotel in|; The commanders are well known as men of character and experience , and the stric!- 
city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that every’ | est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conv eof p gers. 


effort will be used to heve every delicacy on the Table, and their Wines, &c., will be Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 


found of the best quality. “ 
Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. | | description wil! be provided, — the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
- hed by the stewards if required. 
WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, a Neither the cupiaangrartier owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters! 
COMMISSION AND da. parcels sent by unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
° 
No. 75 Camp-street, New — ai For freight or passage, ¢pply GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
L. J. Webster, Ww Dates & Miller NY. C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 
Reference—G Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown, Feb. 3. 4ad to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livezpov. 
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